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THE powerful abilities with 
which the Edinburgh Review is 
supported, has given an importance 
to works of that description, which 
they never before enjoyed. Literary 
reputation, at least of the higher 
orders, was heretofore sought in the 
publication of some elaborate pro- 
duction, and nothing more than a 
temporary fame was expected from 
occasional essays in periodical jour- 
nals. The Edinburgh reviewers, and, 
since them, some others, have taken 
much more commanding ground; 
assuming a jurisdiction over the po- 
litical, as well as the literary world; 
undertaking, indeed, to direct pub- 
lick opinion upon every subject in- 
teresting to man or society. These 
gentlemen boast, whether vainly or 
not, I cannot decide, that their efforts 
had much effect in producing the 
abolition of slavery in Great Britain; 
and pledge themselves, by similar 
exertion, to procure, what is there 
called, farliamentary reform. The 
immense Circulation of that work, 
and one or two others of the same 


kind, with the extraordinary talents 
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by which they are supported and 
directed, cannot fail to have a most 
impressive influence on publick opi- 
nion. Their manner of treating a 
subject, and their captivating and 
popular style, are calculated to seize 
upon the attention, and carry with 
them, on a sudden, the understand- 
ing of their readers. Whether a de- 
liberate judgment, formed by cool 
reflection, may not, in many instan- 
ces, detect fallacies at first conceal- 
ed by artifice, or recommended by 
wit, is another question. 

In the literary department, too, 
these reviewers have taken a range 
heretofore unknown. Their remarks 
are not confined to the mere criti- 
cism of the work under considera- 
tion, or a limited examination of its 
facts, principles, and manner of exe- 
cution. The review is rather an oc- 
casion seized upon to introduce some 
original essay, very often much more 
instructing and entertaining than 
that which gives birth to it. 

This mode of exercising the high- 
est talents and conveying the most 
important information, having. hart 
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such unequivocal success in Great 
Britain, an attempt of the same kind 
in this country should be received 
by every American with pleasure, 
and the most zealous co-operation. 
It is, indeed, peculiarly suited to 
our state of society, where men 
are too much engaged in action and 
Necessary occupations to write, or 
very gencrally to read, great books, 
and yet where there is both talent 
und leisure enough for occasional 
and ingenious lucpbrationis. W hile 
we are Indignant at the contempt 
vhic] foreigners treat the 
American genius and intellect, let 
1s cherish every opportunlty to re- 
fuie the calumny, not by vain anger 
wud acrimonious reproach, but by a 
suwenuous cexerdon and display of 
the powers of our country, and the 
encouragement of every means to 
bring them into active operation. It 
is thus we shall be judged by the 
world and not by self pratse, unsup- 
ported by good works; not by angry 
complaints of injustice, without any 
evidence of better deserts. 

The American ReEview will, 
in some measure, put our preten- 
sicns to the test; and discover whe- 
ther the talents we lay claim to, 
really exist am ong us; or, at least, 

whether there is liberality enough 
in the American community to fos- 
ter and encourage them. Our men 
of money are too apt to think that 
scholars may take care of them- 
selves, and to feel no obligation to 
aid their efforts. This sentiment, so 
fatal to our improvement, so degra- 
ding to our character, must be cor- 
rected; and the man who has any 
pride of country, must feel it as 
much a duty to uphold its literature 
and science by a moderate contribu- 
tion of his means, as to support its 
government by a just proportion of 
its taxes. The political power and 
prosperity ofthe nation depend upon 
the one, and its moral estimation 
aud improvement upon the other. 

We can never attain any high 
degree of literary excellence until 


with 
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we have a class of men of letters: 
scholars and students by profession; 
who will devote themselves excly. 
sively to the acquirement of know- 
ledge and the cultivation of their 
genius. While the literature of the 
country depends upon men, how. 
ever fond of it, who must make it 
subordinate to those occupations by 
which they live, and who can resort 
to it only as an amusement in their 
few hours of leisure; as a relief toa 
mind almost exhausted by labour 
and exertion in another direction, 
what can be expected but superficial 
knowledge, unsatisfactory investiga- 
tions, and meagre productions? Not 
indeed, to the discredit of those who 
do even thus much, for, in their cir- 
cumstances, it is wonderful they af- 
ford any attention to such pursuits, 
but to the discredit of the country, 
which should liberally sustain a class 
of men on whom she should build 
her reputation in literature, and 
from whom she would then have a 
right to demand it—and such a class 
we certainly shall have. The citizens 
of the United States are a reading 
people; there is no deficiency of 
jucgment or taste in them in deci- 
ding upon the merits of foreign pro- 
ductions. The number of books sold 
here is immense in proportion to 
our population. But this is_ not 
enough; the honest pride of coun- 
try will not be satisfied until we 
are as independent in letters and 
science as we are in government. 
We must have our authors, whose 
writings will accord with our situa- 
tion, our wants, our views, and inte- 
rests, and not for ever resort for eve- 
ry intellectual enjoyment to an im- 
portation from abroad. 

A periodical wor k is now present- 
ed to the publick patronage, which, 
if received with the .kindness and 
courtesy it merits, will bear honour- 
able testimony to the world of our 
claims to erudition and genius; and, 
if suffered to fall neglected, will tes- 
tify as loudly to our condemnation 
and disgrace. The complete ability 
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WALSH’S AMERICAN REVIEW. 


ef Mr. Walsh, the editor, to conduct 
«nd enrich this work; to make it not 
only a most interesting and useful 
manual at home, but a respectable 
witness of American literature 
abroad, cannot be called in question. 
He is not now upon trial; his suffi- 
ciency has been amply and proudly 
proved, before a tribunal where no 
flimsy pretension can impose, no 
pedantick affectation deceive. The 
star that was conspicuous in the 
Edinburgh constellation, needs no 
other evidence of its lustre. 

But there are some, a very few I 
hope, who, not doubting the abilities 
of the editor, have, or affect to have, 
some fears of his principles; and 
suggest that his opinions and feel- 
ings are not sufficiently American; 
but have received an unfortunate 
biass from his residence for a short 
time in Great Britain. If this objec- 
tion had any foundation in truth, 
there is no man with whom it would 
have more. weight than myself. I 
would certainly cease to admire, or 
at least to encourage talents, how- 
ever rare and brilliant, which were 
preparing their powers to vilify and 
degrade my country. If the knife is 
whetted to go to my heart, I cannot 
gaze with much rapture on the polish 
of the blade. But where is the proof 
by which this charge is supported? 
We look for it in vain in the birth, 
the education, the hopes, and pros- 
pects of Mr. W. These are all Ame- 
rican; purely so. He has planted his 
happiness and fortunes in his native 
sol; and there is no feeling in his 
heart that is not interested in Ame- 
rican prosperity and honour. There 
being nothing, then, in the situation 
of this gentleman that should make 
him an object of this suspicion, can 
it be verified from any of his publi- 
cations. His Letter on the Genius 
and Dispositions of the French Go- 
vernment, is before the publick, 


‘and while it has added so much to 


his literary fame, has taken nothing 
from his patriotism. If it were ad- 
nutted that he exaggerates the cor 
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ruption and misery of France (which 
I fear is impossible) and paints in 
deceptive colours, the strength, 
wealth, and happiness of Britain, is 
he the less an American on this ac- 
count. He may be a prejudiced en- 
thusiast; he may, while in France, 
have mistaken Paradise fo1 Pande- 
monium, and has reversed the delu- 
sion in England, but still he is not 
the less a true member of his own 
country. We may doubt his judg- 
ment, or, if you please, the sound- 
ness of his intellects, but not the 
honesty of his principles, or the pu- 
rity of his patriotism. I do not know 
that an American is, as such, bound 
to be in love with French rapine and 
murder, or to think Napoleon the 
most celectable tyrant that ever 
scourged the earth, 

It is urged against the editor, that, 
both in his prospectus, and through- 
out the Inquiry into the past and 
present Relations of France and the 
United States, he speaks with fre- 
quent indignation and contempt of 
some of our own great men, and se- 
verely taxes the conduct of the ad- 
ministration. This may be a reason 
why, to the particular adherents and 
dependants upon that administration, 
he should not be very acceptable; 
but it is no reason why he should 
not be greeted by every American 
who is independent of the govern- 
ment, and of its offices and patronage; 
and bends not with a blind faith be- 
fore its infallibility; who desires truly 
and honestly to be informed of the 
course, situation, and prospects of 
our publick affairs, and who has un- 
derstanding and liberality enough to 
judge for himself, whether they be 
fairly represented or not, in the 
Review. Is it any evidence of the 
want cf American feelings in Mr. 
W. that he does not approve of the 
ruling administration! On the coh- 
trary, would he have the feelings of 
an American if he did not express 
himself decidedly and independent- 
ly upon their conduct. Is not this the 
first and most valued right of the 
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citizen of every frec government? 


Sn eect 


in some degree, by his own temper. e] 
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and if it be conscientiously exerci- 
sed with an honest view to publick 
information, with a justregard to the 
general honour and prosperity of the 
country, we must not be too nice 
about the selection of terms in which 
aman, having a right to do so, ex- 
presses his opinions of what he con- 
siders ruinous imbecility and dis- 
eraceful misconduct. If in these, too, 
he is mistaken, it is his judgment 
and not his patriotism, that should 
meet condemnation. This right, and 
the free exercise of it, constitute 
the soil and base of our constitution. 
Shall we have a right to choose our 
rulers, and shall we not be informed 
of their management of our affairs? 
and shall the man who would give us 
that information be driven from his 
task, be hunted from the service by 
absurd suspicions of his integrity, 
and unsupported charges against his 
patriotism ? It is the interest of a few 
to attempt this politick game; but it 
is the interest of many more:to de- 
feat it. 

It isnot expected that the /eaders 
of that party, whose administration 
is condemned, will have any fond 
affection for the work that exposes 
its weakness. But it is hoped and 
believed, that many, very many, who 
honestly follow the predominant 
party from a belief in its wisdom 
and virtue, will not ayert their eyes 
from those pages which fairly exa- 
mine its pretensions. There is no 
witchcraft in the book, that men 
should fear to trust their senses with 
it. Read it patiently, and judge it 
candidly. The importance of the 
subject, and the character of the 
author, at least, merit so much at- 
tention; and if he fails to convince, 
he will not corrupt. 

' Whether the manner in which he 
makes his assault upon those who 
administer the publick affairs, has 
in it too much of acrimony and vio- 
lence or not, is a question on which 
there will naturally be a difference 
of opinion. A man will judge of it, 


ament and maxims. But even those 
who may be disposed to disap. 
prove of this feature in the Review 
must admit that the objection is 4 
very limited one, and by no means 
impairs the general integrity and 
utility of the work. Besides, decorum 
is perfectly preserved; and howeyer 
cutting the sarcasm, it is untainted 
with vulgar abuse. Men whose tem. 
pers are unusually mild and _ for. 
bearing, may desire that even the 
guilty should be touched with a ten- 
der hand; while others may imagine 
that in our perilous times, becoming 
daily more perilous, the plain truth 
may be told in plain language; and 
that the man who undertakes to be 
a publick monitor should sacrifice 
no part of his duty to the feelings 
of those to whom we owe all our 
calamity. Listen to the wailings of 
distress, mingled with the indignant 
reproaches of honour, which resound 
through our country, and say if those 
who cause them have very strong 
claims to tenderness in rebuke. Ow 
merchants, after exerting, in vain, 
every effort to save themselves; al- 
ter struggling against destruction 
assailing them from every quarter, 
and in every shape, are seen drop- 
ping, in melancholy succession, in 
the abyss of ruin, like exhausted 
mariners from the floating wreck. 
A floating wreck, indeed, is our 
commerce; abandoned and abused 
by those who were sworn to protect 
her; beaten by conflicting tempests, 
and existing by precarious accidents. 
How is our character changed and 
fallen! So long since as 1775, Burke, 
speaking of our country, said it was 
an object “ not to be considered as 
one of those minima which is out 
of the eye and consideration of the 
law; not a paltry excrescence of 
state; not a mere dependant, who 
may be neglected with little damage, 
and provoked with little danger” — 
that “ some degree of care and.cau- 
tion was required in the handling 
such an object” that, “ to trifle with 
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e interests and feelings of so large 
ass of the human race, could not 
done with impunity.” How has 
is glowing picture faded? With 
pur times the population we then 
ad, and a much larger increase of 
rength and resources, we no lon- 
er deserve his eulogium. It has not 
eretofore been exacted of political 
riters to treat with any ceremoni- 
us respect those whose inability or 
Jepravity is, in their opinion, sink- 
ng the state. While the attack 
yoids every point of private charac- 
er or misfortune; every weapon of 
nersonal and malevolent abuse, the 
hole fublick man has ever been 
hought to be a fair object of assault, 
‘ith all the energy which talent, 
yithout malignity, can give; and all 
e powers of persuasion, which ge- 
ius can supply. The examples of 
ncient, as well as modern days, am- 
ly justify the war, and, when the 
motive is pure, it is a solemn duty. 
he warning prophets of a people 
rave ever been permitted to dis- 
charge their high functions in tones 
of authority; in the language of 
truth. Junius, at least a popular wri- 
ter, especially among fierce republi- 
cans, whatever his other merits may 
be, has not thought an attention to 
the courtesy of his phrases necessary 
to the propriety of his demeanour, 
or the proof of his patriotism. Sure- 
ly the friends of the existing pow- 
ers will not dare to complain of 
harshness or disrespect, when they 
recollect by what torrents of the 
grossest and most vile calumnics, 
they overwhelmed the principles and 
policy of the Washington adminis- 
tration. 

I repeat, that it is not expected 
that the deaders of the party, whose 
administration is condemned, will 
have any fond affection for a work 
which exposes its weakness, and 
points to the awful results that wait 

; upon its measures. But it is. hoped 
that many, very many, who follow 
ihe predominant sect under an ho- 
hestebehef of its wisdom and virtues, 
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will not avert their eyes from the 
page which examines, with a mas- 
ter-spirit, the truth of its pretensions. 
If their condemnation be rash or 
unjust, the reader will have his faith 
strengthened by the investigation; 
his friends will become more firm 
in his affection by passing the or- 
deal, and his confidence in them 
be more rational and satisfactory. 
But if from a condensed view and 
fair analysis of undoubted facts, and 
a clear exposition of their causes 
and consequences, he shall find he 
has trusted too far and too blindly; 
he will be thankful for his delive- 
rance from so dangerous a delusion, 
and use all his power to dispel it 
from others. Converts, assuredly, 
will not be made from those who 
feed and fatten on publick employ- 
ment, and exist by keeping “ things 
as they are;” who have an interest 
directly opposite to that of the na- 
tion: But surely those who supply 
the treasure, may inquire whether 
it be honestly and beneficially dis- 
tributed; whether those who are paid 
for their services-are really useful; 
whether those who have been ho- 
noured and exalted for their vir- 
tue and wisdom, are really virtuous 
and wise. Let it always be kept in 
mind too, that it.is the official, politi- 
cal conduct of the administration, 
that is the object of Mr. W’s ani- 
madversions, and not the fersons 
who compose it. Mr. Madison ap- 
pears no where but as president of 
the United States; and the members 
of his cabinet are treated with the 
same decorum. Has not then this 
work a commanding claim to the 
attention and patronage of every 
American, who has the will, the abi- 
lity, and the courage, to look inta 
the conduct of his ruiers, to judge 
for himself of their wisdom and ca- 
pacity, and to anticipate by sound 
reasoning, and fair deductions, the 
probable consequences of their mea- 
sures. }f such inquiries are to be 
stifled by power, or withered with 
coldness, we may, indeed, can- 
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clude, with dean Swift, “ that it is 
safer for a man’s interest to blas- 
pheme God, than to be of a party 
out of power, or even to be thought 
so.” 

It is hoped that these general, re- 
marks upon the spirit and character 
of the American Review, will have 
so much iniluence in removing the 
charge of anti-Americanism, as to 
induce these who have entertained 
this prejudice, at least, to read and 
judge for themselves. Whatever la- 
titude there may have been for con- 
vecture about the character of this 
journal before its publication, such 
anticipations must now be at an end. 
It is before the publick to answer 
for itself; and is, undoubtedly, its 
own best defender. Calumny will be 
refered, and cautious doubt removed 
more cffectually by perusing its 
pages, than by any panegyrick. A 
short notice of the articles contained 
in the first number, shall conclude 
my observations. 

This number commences. with 
An Inquiry into the past and pre- 
sent Relations of France and the 
United States. We venture to pro- 
nounce this one of the most lucid, 
elegant, and argumentative political 
articles ever published. ‘The facts 
are stated with so much candour, 
supported by such evidence, and 
grouped with so much propriety 
and judgment, that they present to 
the mind, at one view, and with the 
irresistable conviction of truth, the 
various occurrences which have ta- 
ken place between the two coun- 
iries for several years past. When 
ithe author reasons from his facts, 
his powers of combination, analysis, 
deduction, and carry conviction tothe 
understanding, and admiration to the 
heart. The man who doubts after he 
has read, must be incorrigible in ob- 
sunacy or dullness. The great ob- 
ject of this article is to demonstrate 
from publick documents and unques- 
tioned facts, that Napoleon, the 
mammoth devourer of nations, is 
bent upon our destruction in com- 
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mon with the rest of the world, g. 
as auxiliary to the downfall of Gre, 
Britain—that he hates us, eithe 
asa part of the human sfecies, AGainst 
which he wages a war of exterpj, 
nation, or because we are a con, 
mercial peopie. Those nations which 
deserve to live and thrive by the 
arts of peace are the natural objects 
of hate to one which exists by raping 
and bloodshed; that avows itself 
military power, and confessed; 
puts all its hopes upon conques, 
The writer solemnly warns us, that 
Bonaparte has hitherto sought our 
ruin by plundering and oppressive 
decrees; by the most provoking a. 
rogance and insult; and by profound 
and artful efforts to excite a quarrel 
between Great Britain and the Uni- 
ted States. Having failed in the full 
accomplishment of his wishes, by 
these means, he has changed his 
plan of hostility, and now strives by 
hypocritical caresses; by false pro- 
fessions of affection, to draw us to 
his embrace, and involve us in war 
with Great Britain, which he well 
knows will sink us into calamities, 
he cannot in any other way inflict. 
We have in this article a masterly 
exposition of the principles and po- 
licy, as well as of the practical effects 
of the French decrees; and so clear 
a view is given of the designs of the 
emperour upon this country, and of 
our “ past and present relations” 
with France; that the American who 
will not read, is a traitor to himself. 
Let the man who doubts Mr. W’s 
Americanism, turn to these pages; 
let him observe the knowledge dis- 
played there of our best interests, 
the anxious solicitude for their pre- 
servation, the ardent love of country, 
the rational respect for the Amneri- 
can people, their character, power! 
and resources, and his doubts must 
give way to admiration and affection 
for such a defender of our rights. 
In the true spirit of honest impat- 
tiality, Mr. W. applies his powers 
to the British orders in council, 
which he pronounces, “in the high- 
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st degrees ill-timed, impolitick, and 

just” Indeed, he considers the 

British as the dupes of France in this 
business. 

The following is an elegant and 
grateful tribute to our revolutionary 
worthies:— —“ We hold in the highest 

eneration, the memories of those 
who swayed the councils, and fought 
the battles of this country, in the war 
of our independence. There was a 
loftiness of spirit about them, as 
well as energy of deliberation and 
of action, which never can be too 
much admired or too warmly ap- 
plauded. Their’s were 


“Virtues that shine the light of human 
kind, 

« And, rayed through story, warm remo- 
test time.” 


[ shall not be pardoned by those 
yho may read these remarks, for 
having so much extended them as 
0 preclude me from introducing 
copious extracts from the work, I 
would recommend to attention. In 

uth, it cannot be fairly judged of 
by by part. It is only by a view of the 
vhole that its symmetry, its elegance, 
and strength, can be seen. The firm 
satement of facts; the lucid ar- 
rangement of the proofs; and tke lo- 
vical precision of the deductions, 
must be all taken. together, before 
“. excellence can be comprehend- 

I will, however, indulge in one 
ode extract, as being particularly 
ipplicable to my purpose. 


“We cannot conclude,” says Mr. W 


* this article, to which the importance of 


ie subject has induced us to give an ex- 
“sion not contemplated by our gencral 
plan, without repelling an accusation 
wv hich will, in all likelihoed, be preferred 
rainst us. We expect to be called the 
ind apologists of Great Britain, and the 
-alots of a party. These epithets we dis- 
‘laim, because we know that i in denoun- 
4 the views of France, and in reproba- 
‘ing the measures of our administration, 
ive have but one object;—and that is,—the 
sood of this countr y—to the institutions of 
i which we are as ardently attached as 
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iy of those who may think fit to asperse 
r no enmity or malice 


'motives, We ber 


to the men in power; but we will protest 
against their ability to manage the affairs 
of this nation, and must express our fears 
for her safety and publish our warnings, 


€ While such asthese 
* Presume to lay their hands upon the ark 
* Of her magnificent and awful cause.’ 


* Great Britain, we know, has hereto- 
fore often abused her power in her rela- 
tions with the United States, and may, 
hereafter, abuse it. At any other time, we 
should be as veliement in our opposition 
to her, and as indignant at her injustice 
as the most clamorous of her revilers are 
new. But we are overpowered by the sense 
of evils impending from another quarter 
more formidable and pressing than any 
which she is eith er able or disposed to in- 
flict upon us.’ 


The miscellaneous department of 
the American Review is filled with 
materials prepared and chosen with 
the finest judgment and taste. The 
Letters on France and England, 
the productions of Mr. W’s fertile 
pen, hold a foremost place; and for 
interesting matter and spirited de- 
scription, are not surpassed in the 
same line of composition. A Sketch 
of Palestine, translated by the edi- 
tor, from Mr. de Chateaubriand, is 
full of the characteristick eloquence 
and vivacity of the Frenchman; and 
takes us to scenes that touch the 
scholar’s heart. Sympathies and as- 
sociations rush upon us “ pleasant 
but mournful to the soul.” The ac- 
count of the first night passed in 
Athens, is uncommonly vivid and 
beautiful. It foreed upon my recol- 
lection the fine lines in Dyer’s 
“ Ruins in Rome.” 

* The pilgrim oft 
At dead of night, mid his oraison, hears 
Aghast the veice of time; disparting tow- 
ers 
Tumbling all precipitate, down dashed, 
Rattling around, loud thundering to the 
moon; 
While murmurs sooth each awtul interval, 
Of ever falling waters.” 


We have also, in this number, a 
Character of Fisher Ames;—Re- 
view of the Lady of the Lake—oct 
the Fight of Falkirk—notice of an 
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Italian History of the war of the 
Independence of the United States 
—notice of an Historical Essay on 
the temporal power of the Popes— 
Kotzebue’s ancient history of Prus- 
sia—and notices of a number of in- 
teresting foreign publications. 

We may safely aver, that in ex- 
tent, interest, variety, and excellence 
of matter, this journal need affect 
no diffidence in claiming a rank with 
any similar production abroad. 

To the whole is added, as an ap- 
pendix, a copious and valuable se- 
lection of state papers. 

Whether a work, at once so ho- 
nourable and so useful to our coun- 
try, shall continue, must depend 
upon the patronage it shall receive; 
the patronage, not only of those who 
read, but of those, also, who can 
write. It is idle to imagine, that the 
Jabour of any individual can, alone, 
sustain for any great length of time, 
the weight of such a work; and men, 
who have cither pride or interest in 
the character and concerns of the 
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United States, are bound by pote, 
obligations to give their utmost aja 
to an undertaking which has cop, 
menced its career so brilliantly, and 
given such pledges for repayin 
four fold, all they can do for it ® 

I address myself to no party, aS 2 
distinction arising from domestic, 
dissensions, but to the AMERICA, 
PaRTY, as regards our great natioy, 
al interests and policy, in relation 
foreign powers, about which ye 
should be wholly and indivisibly yj. 
ted. To that party, to Americans, as 
distinguished from foreign intruders 
the doctrines of this journal canno 
be offensive or unacceptable. They 
are truly and ardently American; 
and whatever preference Mr. W. 
gives to Great Britain in relation to 
her conflict with the “ homicide des. 
potism,” he gives her none over his 
own country; on the contrary, he 
grounds his preference very much 
on the belief that our safety waits on 
her success. 





FROM THE MONTIILY REVIEW. 


A second Journey in Spain, in the Spring of 1809; from Lisbon, through the Westem 
Skirts of the Sicrra Morena, to Sevilla, Cordova, Granada, Malaga and Gibraltar; 
and thence to Tetuan and Tangiers. With plates, containing 24 figures, illustrative 
of the Costume and Manners of the Inhabitants of several of the Spanish Provir 
ces. By Robert Semple, author of Observations in a Journey through Spain and 
Italy to Naples, and thence to Smyrna and Constantinople, in 1805; also of Walks 
and Sketches at the Cape of Good Hope; and of Charles Ellis. Crown 8vyo. pp. 304 


Ss. boards. London. 


THE present is the third time 
that Mr. Semple has come under 
our jurisdiction in the capacity of a 
travelicr; the first occasion having 
been, as a describer of the Cape, 
and the next as a tourist in Spain. 
‘the interest excited in the publick 
mind by the situation of that coun- 
try induced him, during the last 
vear, to resume his travels; and he 
has lost no time in bringing before 
his readers the fruit of his research- 


es. In our former criticisms, we took 
occasion to censure his inelegancics 
and inaccuracies of style, while we 
paid a tribute of commendation to 
the fidelity of his descriptions. 


‘These impressions have been re- 
called to our recollection by the pe- 
rusal of the work before us. It pos- 
sesses an equal degree of merit with 
its predecessors, in regard to can- 
dour of delineation; and it continucs 
to betray the traces of the same fals® 
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-aste in composition, particularly in 
a disposition to launch out too fre- 
quently into sentimental effusions. 
We have remarked also, several er- 
rours in regard to local circum- 
stances, the result of too hasty ob- 
servation, and of too rapid a progress 
in travelling. 

After a tedious passage of nearly 
a month, Mr. Semple arrived at Lis- 
bon, in the packet from Falmouth, 
on the 29th January, 1809. He found 
that capital in alarm at the recent 
successes of the French over the Spa- 
niards, and the spirit of the people 
depressed by the retreat of general 
Moore. The government paper was 
at a depreciation of 30 per cent. 
the eagerness to transfer property to 
England caused a high premium on 
bills. And so impatient were our 
countrymen in Lisbon to return, that 
nine places for the home passage 
were engaged before Mr. Semple 
left the packet to step on shore. 
The appeals of government, how- 
ever, roused the Portuguese to the 
appearance, at least, of resistance; 
and the squares and streets were 
lined with motley groups of volun- 
teers. After having descanted on the 
ineficacy of such a force for the de- 
fence of a country against regular 
troops, Mr. Semple proceeds to 
give a distressing example of the 
disorders which men, who had been 
long subjected to bad government, 
and were armed on a sudden, are 
liable to commit. 


“ The mob of Lisbon was armed, and 
determined to show that it was so. Every 
night, at least one Frenchman, or one 
suspected to be so, was discovered and 
dragged to prison, where, generally, his 
dead body alone arrived. 1 myself was 
witness to an Englishman being murder- 
ed in this manner, and strove in vain to 
save his life. An Englishman! you ex- 
claim. Yes, reader, an Englishman. It 
was on a Sunday evening, and I was pro- 
ceeding up the principal street, when, 
having advanced a little beyond the head- 
quarters of the English general, I heard 
the shoutings of a great mob. ‘They drew 
nearer, and I presently found myself in- 
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veloped in a furious crowd, dragging 
along a poor wretch in the English dress; 
his countenance disfigured with blood, 
and hardly able to stagger along from the 
blows which he had received. I demand- 
ed his crime. They told me he was a 
Frenchman: but an English officer, who 
was in the crowd, exclaimed, that it was 
his servant, and endeavoured to reason 
with some who appeared as leaders of the 
mob. At this intelligence I made my ut- 
most efforts to get near the unfortunate 
man, and just arrived in time to seize, with 
both my hands, a pike, which some brave 
Portuguese from behind was endeavour- 
ing to thrust into his back. I called out 
to the officer to assist me. He replied, 
it was the positive order of the general 
that in all such cases no Englishman 
should interfere, and advised me to take 
care of my own life. I was in the midst of 
pikes, swords, and daggers, which seem- 
ed to be thrust about in ali directions, as 
if through madness or intoxication. In 
spite of all my struggles, I was thrown 
down and nearly trampled upon by the 
mob; and at length, with difficulty escaped 
from amongst them. Next morning I was 
informed that the poor wretch had been 
murdered in the course of the night. And 
this passed within one hundred yards of 
the English head-quarters ! 


*‘ Because they were armed, and the 
enemy was not at their gates, the Portu- 
guese already began to utter rhodomon- 
tades. Every man finding a weapon in his 
hands, perhaps for the first time, per- 
formed with it a thousand deeds of hera- 
ism, But net merely what they were going 
to do, what they had already done against 
the common enemies of Europe, was the 
topick of their discourses. They had gain- 
ed, in conjunction with their English al- 
lies, the battle of Vimeira. It was a Por- 
tuguese soldier who made general Brenier 
prisoner, and they had beaten the French 
at Oporto. Lest there should be any 
doubt of these facts, an engraving of 
the battle of Vimeira, to be found in eves 
ry shop, represented the dreadful Portu- 
guese dragoons charging the enemy, and 
bearing away, at least, one half of the 
palm of victory 

** The English have supported a regen- 
cy odious to the people, and have lost 
more by that, and the convention of Cintra, 
than they gained at Vimeira. The French 
are attacking, in all directions, old and 
corrupted establishments, ready to fall by 
their own weight. We fly to prop them 
up with the whole of England’s strength. 
The natural consequence is, that the 
people of most countries execrate the 
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French, but find it hard to condemn many 
of their measures; while, on the contrary, 
the English are very generally beloved, 
and their measures execrated. The former 
government of Portugal, of which the 
present regency is the representative, was 
a very bad one. Iis oppressions and its ig- 
norance were alike notorious. Yet we have 
linked ourselves to this government, and 
not to the people. We make no appeals, 
as it were, directly from nation to nation. 
All that we say comes to the people 
through the medium of magistrates, not 
beloved nor respected, further than that 
they hold an arbitrary power in their 
hands. 

“I beheld at Lisbon a government, 
hated, yet implicitly obeyed; and this was 
to me a kind of clue to the national cha- 
racter, where the hereditary rights of ty- 
rannizing in the great, and long habits of 
servitude in the multitude, compose the 
principal traits. But the people are awa- 
kened; they are appealed to; they are arm- 
ed! and habits:of freedom will, by de- 
grees, arise among them.—Never. This 
nation, with all its old rites, its supersti- 
tions, and its prejudices of three centu- 
ries, is in its decrepitude. To produce 
any good the whole race must be renew- 
ed. Their present enthusiasm, produced 
by the pressure and the concurrence of 
wonderful circumstances, proves to me 
nothing.” ; 


From Lisbon, the author set out 
to travel post to Seville, by the way 
of Badajoz and the Sierra Morena; 
and, notwithstanding the forebodings 
of his friends, who endeavoured to 
dissuade him from the undertaking, 
he accomplished the journey, and 
reached Seville in safety. He passed 
a weck in this ancient city, and de- 
votes a chapter to a description of 
the remarkable objects contained in 
it. He then prosecuted his journey 
to Cordova and Granada, not, as 
hitherto on horseback, but in a mu- 
leteer’s train; which mode of travel- 
ling was slow, but afforded him an 
undisguised view of the manners of 
the Spaniards in humble life. We 
extract a few of the passages in 
which he seems to have been most 
successful in conveying an impres- 
sion of their customs and disposi- 
tions. 

“© On the afternoon of the 16th of Fe- 
bruary, I repaired to the gate of Carmona, 
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where I found the muleteers and thes 
cattle already collected. My portmante: 
was placed on one side of the back of , 
mule, and balanced on the other with , 
large bundle of bacalao, or salt fish. | 
rode upon an ass without a bridle, wig 
my pistols, my cloak, and my leathe, 
wine-bottle, fastened to the pummel of ny 
saddle. A woman, who was also Foing ty 
Cordoba, sat in a kind of chair on th. 
back of another ass; and about three | 
o’clock, the principal carrier having give, 
the signal, the whole procession, consist. 
ing of five or six men, and nearly forty 
mules and asses, moved on along tly 
road of Carmona,”’— 


** At this season, nothing could surpas, 
the beautiful appearance of the plain of 
Sevilla, covered with fields of rising com 
and olive plantations. Here and there 
some of the later kinds of trees stood, yet 
bare of leaves, and presented striking 
contrasts to the universal green which 
surrounded them. As we proceeded, the 
fields became less cultivated, and the 
hedges were, in general, of aloes mixed 
with pines. Jt was dark before we reached 
Ervizo, a stage of four leagues from Se. 
villa, and a place of about five hundred 
houses. Ihe mules were all unloaded, and 
their burthens piled up together at one 
end of a hall, paved with rough stones, 
which occupied the whole length of the 
house, At the other end was the fire 
place, where the mistress of the house, 
expecting our arrival, was already busy in 
preparing our supper of salt fish, eggs, 
and oil. After supper, each of the mule. 
teers spread out the furniture and saddles 
of his mules for a bed; whilst, for me, 
a tew bundles of straw were laid side by 
side over the stones, on which, wrapped 
up in my cloak, 1 slept soundly till the 
morning. 

“Tt was 8 o’clock on the 17th, before 
our caravan was completely in motion 
The first part of our road was through 
country of continued hills and dales, cul- 
tivated in patches of beautiful green, amid 
vast tracts of wild and barren land. As 
we approach Carmona, a stage of two long 
leagues, the soil is in genera! of a sandiet 
nature, but more extensively cultivated. 
This part of the country appeared to be 
remarkably destitute of water; I did not 
observe a single brook all this morning. 
Near the road side was a peasant girl 
selling water; and a Spanish soldier being 
drinking at the same time, I went up to 
follow his example. Having drank a goblet 
full, I was proceeding to pay for it, but 
the girl informed me that the senior who 
had just walked on, had paid for me. 
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This is a custom very common among all 
ranks in Spain, towards those whom they 
perceive to be strangers. It is meant to 
give an exalted idea of the generosity and 
magnificence of the Spanish character; and 
the traveller will sometimes be surprised 
to find his dinner paid for at a publick 
table by some unknown, who has left the 
house, whom he most probably will never 
see again, and whose very name is con- 
cealed from him. In the present instance, 
however, I did not long remain indebted 
to my bare-legged benefactor; he being 
on foot, I speedily overtook him; and, 
although he positively refused to accept 
of money, he allowed me to discharge the 
obligation, by a long draught out of my 
leathern bottle, which came away very 
lank from his embrace.”— 
“JT was surrounded, at the village of 
Posadas, by people of all classes, who, 
ander various pretences, asked me a 
hundred questions, and examined minute- 
ly my cloak, my dress, and my English 
saddle. On my account a better supper 
was prepared than I had met with since 
leaving Sevilla. Five or six rabbits were 
broiled upon the embers, then pulled to 
pieces, put into a large wooden bowl, and 
over all was poured hot water, mixed 
with oil, vinegar, garlick, pimento, and 
salt. As usual we ali sat down together, a 
large leathern bottle, holding about three 
quarts, was filled with tolerable wine, and 
being intrusted to one of the company to 
act as our Ganymede, the repast began. 
For some time, fiunger prevented all 
conversation, but our cupbearer performed 
his office with such dexterity, that before 
supper was finished, our bottle was 
emptied, and the Andalusian peasant be- 
gan to show himself in all his vivacity. 
It was voted unanimously that the bottle 
should be replenished. They talked loud, 
they laughed, they sang, they cursed the 
French, and swore that even should all 
the rest of Spain be overrun, Andalusia 
Was sufficient to protect itself from every 
invader. On a sudden a fierce quarrel 
arose; high words passed, knives were 
drawn, and I expected to see our supper 
end in bloodshed; when the hostess, after 
various vain attempts to allay the storm, 
began to repeat the evening service to the 
virgin. Immediately all was calm, the 
knives were sheathed, all hats were off, 
and at each pause the whole assembly 
murmured forth the response, and de- 
voutly made the sign of the cross, As 
oiten as the quarrel seemed likely to be 
renewed, the good woman had recourse 
to the same expedient, and always with 
the same success, unti! the anger of the 


parties being wearied out, rather than 
assuaged, we broke up in silence, if not 
in friendship. These Andalusians are 
certainly a strange, good natured, irasci- 
ble, fickle, lively kind of a race. On the 
ensuing morning I expected to see some 
traces of a quarrel so violent and so re- 
cent; but far from it, the parties were now 
the best friends in the world, and, al- 
though it was Sunday, were very busily 
engaged at a game of cards.”— 

“Our protracted’ stay at Posadas ena- 
bled me to witness one of those scenes 
which mark, as it were, the very out- 
skirts of war, and affect us more than 
those of greater horrour. A poor woman 
of the place had been informed that her 
only son was killed in battle, and she, of 
course, had given herself up to grief; but 
this very morning a peasant arrived with 
certain intelligence, not only that her son 
was living, but that he was actually ap- 
proaching the village, and not above a 
league distant from it. The first shock of 
these good tidings overpowered the mo- 
ther’s feelings; she ran out into the street, 
uttering screams of joy, and telling every 
one she met that he was not dead, that he 
was living, that he was approaching, that 
he would soon be- in his dear mother’s 
house. After some time, she exclaimed: 
‘But why do I stop here? come away, 
come away, and mect him,’ and so say- 
ing, attired as she was, she hurried into 
the road, and soon disappeared. But what 
can describe her return? Her son lived, 
but, alas! how changed since last she 
saw him! His arm had been carried away 
by a cannon ball, the bandages of his 
wound were died with blood, he was pale 
and emaciated, and so weak that he was 
with difficulty supported on his ass, in a 
kind of cradle, by the help of a peasant 
who walked by his side. On the other 
side walked his mother—now looking 
down on the ground—now up to heaven— 
but chiefly on her son, with anxious eyes, 
and a countenance in which joy and grief, 
exultation and despondency, reigned by 
turns.” 


On arriving at Granada, Mr. Sem- 
ple is so forcibly struck with the 
beauty of the prospect, as to cease 
to wonder, that the Moors on the 
Barbary coast should continue to 
pray for the reestablishment of their 
empire in this seat of magnificence 
and luxuriance. The ruins of the 
Alhambra engaged, in course, his 
particular attention; and he admired 
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jts beauties in detail: but when he 
viewed it as a whole, he experienced 
the same disappointment in this as 
in other Moorish monuments. Being 
so near the Sierra Nevada, Mr. Sem- 
ple determined to ascend towards 
its summit as far as its condition at 
that season [the beginning of March | 
would permit his approach; but the 
enterprise was attended with consi- 
derable hazard, at least on the se- 
cond day, when his progress is thus 
described: 


** We rose by dawn of day. The morn- 
ing was charming, but my companions 
were shivering with cold, although not 
exceeding that often experienced in En- 
gland, on a fine morning in autumn. As 
soon as the shadow of the peak became 
visible on the snow to the westward we 
set out. The deep chasm or valley on our 
right led directly to the bottom of the 
peak, but other chasms from the heights 
on our left opening into this principal one, 
intersected our path at every interval of 
five or six hundred yards; and occasioned 
us infinite trouble in passing them. By 
degrees the sides and bottoms of these 
chasms became covered with snow, frag- 
ments of broken ice, and rocks smoothwith 
the dew frozen on their surface, to which 
the sun had not yet reached. At length we 
arrived where all traces of vegetation 
were lost and buried beneath the snow, 
which extended in every direction to the 
summit of the peak. Here my guide, fa- 
tigued and alarmed, would proceed no 
further, but pointed out some broken 
rocks on the left, called the Heights of 
Saint Francisco, at the foot of which he 
promised to watch my progress and await 
my return. I ascended now alone, more 
cautiously and slowly, along the summit 
of a ridge which appeared to terminate 
at the bottom of the very highest part of 
the peak. Sometimes the surface of the 
snow was softened, and [I sunk up to the 
midleg, not without occasional apprehen- 
sions, until I found myself uniformly stop- 
ped by a frozen bank beneath. At other 
times my progress was along so slippery 
a surface, that I proceeded with the ut- 
most difficulty, being frequently obliged 
to break small holes with my stick, and 
crawl upon my hands and knees. In this 
manner, however, I surmounted all the 
neigbouring peaks and ridges of moun- 
tains, an eleyation of which I was made 
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fully sensible by the sudden change y 
the atmosphere. Bathed as I was in per, 
spiration, an extremely cold wind all y 
once blew upon me, and caused an instan 
chill over my whole frame, the effects o 
which I felt long afterwards. But the sigh; 
of the highest peak, to which I was now y 
near, inspired me with fresh courage, ang 
after great exertions I arrived to withiy 
two hundred yards at farthest of perpen, 
dicular height from the summit. Here gl} 
farther progress became impossible. I had 
now got to the end of the ridge on which 
Ihad proceeded so long, and nearly t 
its junction with the highest part of th 
peak, which rose before me exceeding; 
steep, and entirely covered with frozen 
snow. I endeavoured to make holes with 
my stick, and to ascend in a slanting di. 
rection; but having proceeded twenty or 
thirty paces, and stopping to take breath, 
on casting my eyes downwards, I was not 
a little alarmed to find, that from the 
moment of leaving the summit of the 
ridge, I had incurred the danger of slip. 
ping down into a tremendous valley on 
one side of it. I almost turned giddy with 
the sight. The pieces of frozen snow 
which I had broken off slid down with 
astonishing rapidity, and clearly showed 
me what my fate must be should I make 
a single false step. Having stopped a few 
minutes to recover myself, and become 
familiarized with the sight of the deep 
valley of ice, I retraced my footsteps, and 
never felt more thankful than when I re, 
gained the summit of the ridge. I wa 
not before aware, that in so siort a dis 
tance I could have incurred so greats 
danger. From this point I was fain to 
content myself with the views of the sur 
rounding mountains, which appeared eve 
ry where tossed in great confusion, al 
though all apparently connected with, o 
branching from the high mountain 
which I stood. It did not appear possible 
even if provided with proper instruments, 
to group them under any form, so strange: 
ly did they intersect each other. Towards 
the east, the view was intercepted by the 
peak and its slope in that direction, bul 
on every other side it was a stormy se? 
of mountains. I was able clearly to dis- 
tinguish the mountains which separate 
the province of Granada from that of An 
dalusia, those towards the northern parts 
of Murcia, the Sierra of Malaga, and the 
mountains towards Gibraltar. On some of 
these ridges immense white clouds rested 
as if immovable; on others dark storms 
appeared to be brooding, whilst some 
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vere in a blaze of sunshine from. their 
hare and stony summits to where they 
mingled with the plains.” 


On leaving Granada, Mr. Semple 
resolved to change again his mode 
of travelling. He had sustained a 
robbery when in the company of the 
muleteers, and he now took care to 
set out together with a party who 
were able to protect themselves. 
They proceeded to Malaga, and in 
their route discovered the vestiges 
of the Moors in several of the pub- 
lick buildings, but more frequently 
in the features of the inhabitants. 
The continued practice of irrigation 
afforded also a pleasing example of 
the preservation of Moorish im- 
provements. From Malaga, Mr.Sem- 
ple travelled to Gibraltar, whence he 
determined to cross over to the Bar- 
bary shore, and attempt a journey to 
Fez. In this expedition he was ac- 
companied by three of his country- 
men, sir William Ingilby, Dr. Dar- 
win (the son of Dr. Erasmus Dar- 
win) and .Mr. Theodore Galton. 
Since nothing can be done among 
the Moors without presents, the tra- 
vellers took with them patterns of 
cloth of various colours, each suffi- 
cient for a Moorish garment; to 
which they added a tent, a table, and 
a stock of utensils for cookery; and, 
as they were wholly unacquainted 
with the language, they provided 
themselves with an interpreter. They 
crossed over to Ceuta, and proceed- 
ed without interruption as far as Te- 
tuan; but, on applying for passports 
to Fez, they found it impossible to 
remove the suspicions which were 
conceived by the Moors, in regard 
to the object of their journey to the 
interiour. In vain they urged the 
pleasure which they would enjoy 
from the sight of a country and of 
manners so different from their own, 
since the governour and his coun- 
sellors insisted that men could never 
be so foolish as to take so much 
‘rouble for the gratification of mere 
curlosity. The Moors, however, pro- 
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mised to write to Fez for passports; 
but a tedious delay of three weeks 
intervened, and the permission, when 
received, extended no farther than 
Tangiers, Sallee, and a few other 
towns along the coast. 


Wearied with the evasions of the 
Moors, the travellers determined to 
confine their journey within narrow 
limits. They were highly gratified 
with the fertile and romantick coun- 
try around Tetuan; and they were 
surprised to meet with numbers of 
camels, an animal which they did 
not expect to see so near the con- 
fines of Europe. In riding across the 
country from Yetuan to Tangiers, 
they had an opportunity of obsery- 
ing the simple manners of the 
Moors in their huts and tents; in 
which the women were employed 
in spinning a coarse kind of thread, 
or in grinding corn between two 
flat stones, while the children were 
making butter by swinging back- 
wards and forwards a skinful of milk 
suspended from the top of the tent. 
From Tangiers, the party crossed 
over to Tarifa in Spain. Short as 
this African journey was, Mr. Sem- 
ple recommends a similar excursion 
to every person who travels in Spain. 
A visit to Tetuan and Tangiers may 
be performed in four or five days, 
and even this transient glance will 
suffice to bring under the traveller’s 
observation many points of resem- 
blance in the customs of the Spa- 
niards and the Moors. The armour, 
the dress, and the riding accoutre- 
ments of both are the same ; their 
houses are formed on the same mo- 
del; and the Spanish cookery is evi- 
dently of Moorish origin. Jn both 
countries, the implements of agri- 
culture are the same, and the pro- 
gress of the art equally slow. 

On returning to Gibraltar, Mr. 
Semple found the town thronged 
with Spaniards, and French refu- 
gees. The cannon, mortars, and bul- 
lets of the Spanish lines had been 
removed into the fortress, and placed 
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at the disposal of the governour. 
From the o/d rock, our traveller re- 
turned to England by way of Cadiz; 
and he concludes his work with ob- 
servations on the political state of 
Spain, written with considerable ani- 
mation and energy. He is of opinion 
that, with so large a disposable force 
as we possessed, much more might 
ave been done to aid the Spaniards 
tu the struggic. We regret that 
wur jimuits do not permit us to make 
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a quotation from this part of i, 
book. The plates representing the 
dress of the Spaniards in varioy, 
ranks of life, appear to be faithfy 
and lively delineations. And on th 
whole, this little volume, thoug) 
transgressing in the points to whic) 
we have already adverted, will 
found equal in interest to the labou, 
of several travellers of the presen 
day, who came before the public) 
with loftier pretensions. 








FROM THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Hanilet Travestie; in three Acts, with Annotations by Dr. Johnson, and George Ste. 


vens, Esq. and other Commentators. 


AVAUNT, ye crying philoso- 
phers, your sobbing and blubbering 
will not do now. “ Take it for all in 
all,’ it is a poor sort of a pastime; 
and a good, hearty laugh, which 
helps to shake the dust and cob- 
webs of melancholy off the heart, is 
worth a belly-full of it. If we did not 
at first altogether relish the idea of 
having one of the estcemed trage- 
dies of our divine bard metamorpho- 
sed by low burlesque, we could not 
help shaking our old sides when we 
found the thing so well done. Now, 
gentle reader, think not that our 
senses are gone to the valley of the 
moon on eur making this confession. 
fad Shakspeare himself, who was 
a merry grig of the frst watcr, been 
alive, he would have delighted in 
this very comick travestie of his 
Hamlet, and have relished the hu- 
morous b/ackguardism by which af- 
fecting scenes are converted into 
broad farce. The modern slang is 
played off to good effect, both in the 
dialogue and in the songs, which 
are substituted for the soliloquies; 
und throughout the burlesque is well 
preserved. We fecl ourselves obliged 
to the author for relieving the or- 
dinary dullness of our occupation, 
bv so sprightly a sally: we have re- 

shed his lun; recommend 
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a perusal of it as no bad expedien 
for dissipating the effects of Novem. 
ber and December tog's; for he who 
laughs heartily will never be dispo- 
sed to tuck himself up to his bed 
post, or to throw himself into the 
river. That our readers may. have a 
taste of this oddly cooked and fan 
tastically garnished Hamlet, we pre 
sent them with the substitute for 
the sublime soliloquy in the first act, 
beginning, “ O thai this too, too solid 


Jeshy’? &c. which is thus untrage 


dized: 


SONG—HAMLET. 
[ Tune—Derry-down. | 


** A ducat I’d give if a sure way I knew, 
How to thaw and resolve my stout flesh 
into dew ! 
Ifow happy were I, if no sin were self 
slaughter ! 
For I’d then throw myself and my cares 
in the water. 
Derry down, down, down derry down. 


“ Hfow weary, how profitless, stale, and 
how flat, 

Seem to me all life’s uses, its joys ant 
all that: , 

This world is a garden unweeded; and 
clearly 

Not worth living for, things rank hold it 
merely. Derry down, &c. 


**'Two months have scarce pass'd sinct 
dad’s death, and my mother, 
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+ ‘ke a brute as she is, has just married 
his brother. es 
To wed such a bore,—but ’tis all too late 


noW, 
Ve can’t make a silk purse of the ear of 

a soW. 
Derry down, &c. 


“ So fondly he loved her, Pve oft heard 
him tell her, 

‘if jt rains, my dear Gertrude, pray take 
my umbrella.’ 

When too roughly the winds have besct 
her, he hath said, 

‘My dear, take my Belcher* to tie round 
your head.’ 
Derry down, &e. 


“Why, zounds! she’d hang on him, as 
much as to say, 

‘The longer Llove you, the longer I may;’ 

Yet before one could whistle, as Pm a 
true Man, 
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He’s forgotten! oh frailty, thy name sure 
is woman ! 
Derry down, &e, 


“To marry my uncle! my father’s own 
brother! 

I’m as much like a lion as one’s like the 
other. 

It will not by jingo, it can’t come to 
good— 

But break my poor heart—I’d say more if 
i could. 

Derry down, &e. 


We could offer another plate-fuli 
to the reader, but shall only add:— 


Should you relish this slice, for the good 
of the cook, 

Pray throw down your money and pur- 
chase his book. 





FROM THE BRITISH CRITICK. 


Travels through Lower Canada, and the United States of North America, in the 
Years 1806, 1807, and 188. To which are added, Biographical Notes and Anecdotes 
of some of the leading Characters in the United States; and of those who have, at 
various Periods, born a conspicuous Part in the Politicks of that Country. By John 
Lambert. In three Volumes. 8vo, 1/. 114s. 6d. With Engravings. 


WE have read these volumes 
with considerable interest, and have 
received from the perusal much and 
important information. The author, 
a very intelligent man, and well 
qualified for the inquiries, the re- 
sult of which his volumes commu- 
nicatey accompanied a near relation 
to Canada, to accomplish, under the 
sanction of government, the cultiva- 
tion of hemp. An undertaking often 
recommended, but never yet suc- 
cessfully performed. The individuals 
concerned embarked on their yoyage, 
lull of the most flattering hopes 
and expectations. They were to re- 
ceive from the Canadian govern- 
ment 150 acres of clear /and, have 
their expenses paid, and every faci- 
lity afforded them. But no sooner 
had they arrived in Canada, than 
‘hese bright prospects vanished alto- 


eether. Strange to say, the govern- 
ment had not one single acre of clear 
land to give them; they were com- 
pelled to dance attendance at the 
executive council room, for five 
months together, before they re- 
ceived compensation in any form. 
In this interval the farmers and arti- 
ficers whom they carried out with 
them, were seduced from their ser- 
vice, or corrupted by idleness, and 
the bad example of the lower order 
of Europeans at Quebeck. The ori- 
ginal design thus proving abortive, 
the author thought that he could 
not employ his time better, than to 
avail himself of the opportunity be- 
fore him, to make himself acquaint- 
ed with the country, and its customs 
and inhabitants. Remaining, there- 
fore, for some time at Quebeck, he 
afterwards proceeded up the river to 


* A handkerchief so called from Belcher the horer 
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Montreal. From Montreal he cross- 
ed lake Champlain, and, entering the 
territories of the American govern- 
ment, pursued his journey to New 
York. At this place he continued for 
a considerable time, and then em- 
barked for Charleston, in South Ca- 
rolina. From Charleston he visited 
Savannah, on foot, and describes 
New Georgia with some minute- 
ness; returning to New York, he 
went from thence to Boston. To the 
description of this place, its man- 
ners, commerce, and inhabitants, he 
subjoins some lively biographical 
notices of the more distinguished 
eharacters of America, &c. in these 
more recent times, namely, of Jeffer- 
son, Madison, Burr, general Hamil- 
ton, Paine, &c. &c. From Boston he 
again returned to Canada, and the 
conclusion of the third volume leaves 
the traveller at Montreal. 

We really know no book of the 
kind which gives so circumstantial 
and so satisfactory an account of the 
British settlements, and of the Unie 
eed States of America, from the coast 
of Labrador to the gulph of Florida. 
Having said this, and placed before 
our readers the outline of the tra- 
veller’s route, it becomes a point of 
justice to introduce a few specimens 
of the amusement and information 
which may be expected. 

The following anecdote, In the 
beginning of the first volume, intro- 
duces no feeble argument in vindi- 
cation of the plan pursued by the 
British and Foreign Bible Soeiety: 


** Our pilot, Louis Le Clair, was an old, 
French Canadian, possessed, like the rest 
of his countrymen, of a tolerable opinion 
of himself; yet was a good humoured, 
friendly fellow. It was not long before we 
found that his predilection for the clergy 
was not excessive. He entertained us with 
many of his whimsical opinions, and de- 
clared, that for his own part, he never 
went to confession, though he allowed his 
wife and daughters to go. ‘ Women,’ says 
he, ‘can never be happy until they let out 
their secrets, and on that account it is 
necessary they should have a confessor; 
3, therefore, pay him his fees, which is 
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only justice. But for myself, 1 consiq..: 
all as a mere farce; nt it must bert 
since the women say that they only ts 
the priests a part, and conceal the rest? 
few years ago, the pilot picked up an te 
glish bible, which had been thrown ashy, 
from the wreck of a ship. As he tale 
stood the language, he read it throyo 
and it opened his eyes so much, that he 
could not forbear, soon after, disput 

with his curé upon certain points of rg, 
gion. The latter was much surprised {, 
find him so knowing, and inquired jo, 
he had obtained his information; y 

which the old man showed him the bibl. 
The priest declared it was not a fit bog 
for him to read, and desired he wou 
give it into his charge. This the pilot ry. 
fused, and the curé threatened to writet) 


the bishop and have him excommunicate ff 


as a heretick. But finding that neithe 
threats, nor entreaties, had any effect, hy 
was necessitated to request that he woul 
keep it to himself, and not let any of his 
neighbours know that he had such, 
book. The old pilot declared, that he con, 
sidered the finding of that bible the hap 
piest event of his life, in consequence of 
the comfort and consolation which ly 
derived from perusing it.” vol. 1. p. 11. 


The following account of the do. 
mestick manners of the Habitans, 
will hardty be perused without ; 
smile: 


“ The furniture of the Habitans, is plait 
and simple, and most commonly of thei 
own workmanship. A few wooden chain 
with twig or rush bottoms, and two a 
three deal tables, are placed in each room, 
and are seldom very ornamental; they, 
however, suffice, with a proper numberd 
wooden bowls, trenchers, aid spoons, fit 
the use of the family at meals. A press 
and two or three large chests, contait 
their wearing apparel], and other property. 
A buffet in one corner, contains ther 
small display of cups, saucers, glassei, 
and teapots, while a few broken sets ma 
perhaps, grace the mantlepiece. A clockis 
often found in their best apartment, ani 
the sides of the room are ornamented 
with little pictures, or waxen images 
saints and crucifixes; of the holy virgit 
and her son. An iron stove is generally 
placed in the largest apartment, with 4 
pipe passing through the others into the 
chimney. The kitchen displays very little 
more than kettles of soup; tureens of milk; 
a table, a dresser, and a few chairs. The 


fireplace is wide, and large logs of woo! 
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Sider ; are placed on old fashioned, iron dogs. A 
be yy wooden crane supports the large kettle of 
nly tel soup, Which is for ever on the fire. 
rest, “Their chief article of food is pork, as 
“an Ey, futas they can procure it. They all keep 
| ashon a great number of swine, which they fat- 
under, ten to their liking. Peas-soup, with a small 
TOUugh, quantity of pork boiled in it, constitutes 
that h. their breakfast, dinner, and supper, day 
Sputing after day, with very little alteration, ex- 
of reli cept what is occasioned by a few sausa- 
ised ty ces, and puddings made of the entrails, 
2d. hoy when a hog is killed; or during lent, when 
3 Upoy fsh and vegetables only will suffice. They 
e bible. are extremely fond of thick, sour milk, 
Ait book and will often treat themselves with a 
would dish of it, after their pork. Milk, soup, 
vilot re. and other spoon meat, are eaten out of a 
write ty reneral dish, each taking a spoonful after 
Nicated the other. Knives and forks are seldom in 
neither request. 
ect, he “The old people will sometimes treat 
- would themselves with tea or coffee; in which 
r of his case, they generally have to boil their 
such 3 water in the fryingpan; for it rarely hap- 
he con pens that they have a teakettle in the 
he hap. house. An anecdote is related of a gentle- 
nce of man, Who was travelling on the road to 
ich he Montreal several years ago, when tea was 
IL almost unknown to the Habitans, and 
when accommodation on the road was 
ne do. even worse than it is now; he carried with 
Ditans, him his provisions, and, among the rest, 


hehad a pound of tea. On his arrival at 
one of the post houses in the evening, he 
told the mistress of the house, to make 
him some tea, and gave her the parcel for 


out a 





is plait that purpose. In the mean time, the wo- 
f thet man spread out her plates and dishes, 
chairs knives, and forks, upon the table, and the 
two a gentleman took his meat and loaf out of 
1 TOM, the basket (for tea, without something 
; they, more substantial, is poor fare when travel- 
nberd ling, and I always found, in such cases, 
ns, for that a beefSteak, or a slice ot cold meat, 
press was a considerable improvement to the 
-ontail tea-table.) After waiting a longer time 
operty. than the gentleman thought necessary to 
3 ther make a cup of tea, the woman came into 
‘lasses, the room; but how shall I describe his as- 
ts may tonishment, when he beheld the whole 
lock 8% pound of tea nicely boiled, and spread out 
t, ai ona dish, with a lump of butier in the 
nentel middle ! the good woman had boiled it all 
ges ol inthe chauderon, and was placing it on the 
virgiy ‘zble as a fine dish of greens, to accompany 
nerally the gentleman’s cold beef. 
with 3 “Milk and water is the usual drink of 
to theM® the females and younger part of the fami- 
y little ly. Rum is, however, the cordial balm 
f milk} which relieves the men from their cares 
S. The and anxieties. They are passionately fond 
’ wood ofthis pernicious liquor, and often have a 
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debauch when they go to market with 
their commodities. I have seen in the Up- 
per Town market-place, at Quebeck, a 
father and his son both drunk, The young 
one, however, was not so bad but that 
he was sensible of the impropriety: so he 
tumbled the old man out of the spirit shop, 
into the street, and endeavoured to force 
him into the berlin, to’ carry him home. 
The old fellow, however, pulled his son 
down by tlie hair, and began to belabour 
him with his fist, uttering ten thousand 
sacrés and b——rs upon his undutiful 
head. The young man could not extricate 
himself, and being pretty much in that 
state which is called ‘ crying drunk,’ he 
began to weep, calling out at the same 
time: ‘ 4h my father, you do not know me’ ’ 
‘ My God you do not know me’! The tears 
ran down his cheeks, though as much, 


most likely, from the blows, and tugs of 


the hair which he received, as from the 
idea of his father not knowing him. His 
exclamations, however, caused the old 
man to weep with him, and the scene be- 
came truly ludicrous; for the old fellow 
would not let go his hold, but continued 
his curses, his blows, and his tears, until 
the son was assisted by some other Habi- 
tans, who forced the father into the berlin; 
upon which the young man got in, and 
drove him home. 

“Very few of the country people who 
frequent the markets in the towns, return 
home sober, and in wintertime, when there 
is not room for more than one cariole on the 
road, without plunging the horse four or 
five feet deep in snow, these people, ha- 
ving Jost their usual politeness by intoxi- 
cation, do not feel inclined to make way 
for the gentry in carioles, and will often 
run their sleighs aboard, and upset them.” 
P. 158. 


The following anecdotes are rela- 
ted at p. 388 and p. 424. 


** Our guide, a Cree, whose spirits had 
visibly begun to droop ever since we en- 
tered the defiles of the mountains, was last 
night presented by Mr.: with some 
rum, to keep. him hearty in the cause. 
Upon this he made shift to get drunk with 
his wife. This morning he complained 
that his head and stomach were out of or- 
der, and asked for a little medicine, which 
was given him; but finding it did him nei- 
ther good nor harm, he called*his wife to 
him, where he was sitting amidst us at a 
large fire we had made to warm ourselves. 
She readily came: he asked her if she had 
a sharp flint; and upon her replying she 


7 , 7 } es nmart 
had not, he broke one, and made a lancet 
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of it, with which he opened a vein in his 
wife’s arm, she assisting him with great 
good will. Having drawn about a pint of 
blood from her, in a wooden bowl, to our 
astonishment, he applied it to his mouth, 
quite warm, and drank it off: then he 
mixed the blood that adhered to the ves- 
sel, with water, by way of cleansing the 
bowl, and also drank that off. While I was 
considering the savageness of this action, 
one of our men, with indignation, ex- 
claimed to our guide: ‘ I have eaten and 
smoked with thee, but henceforward thou 
and I shall not smoke and eat together. 
What, drink warm from the vein, the 
blood of thy wife’—* Oh, my friend,’ 
said the Indian, ‘ have I done wrong? 
when I find my stomach out of order, the 
warm blood of my wife, in good health, 
refreshes the whole of my body, and puts 
me to rights: in return, when she is not 
well, I draw blood from my arm; she 
drinks it; and it gives her life: all our na- 
tion do the same, and they all know it to 
be a good medicine.’ P. 388. 

** It is a dangerous experimeni to wan- 
der carelessly in the woods in Canada, 
without a guide, or a sufficient acquaint- 
ance with the paths; and instances have 
occurred, of people perishing even within 
a small distance of their own habitations. 
A few years ago, two young ladies who 
were on a visit at the house of Mr. Nicho- 
las Montour, formerly of the Northwest 
Company, and who then resided at Point 
du Lac, near Three Rivers, strolled into 
the woods at the back of the house, one 
morning after breakfast, for the purpose 
of regaling themselves with the strawber- 
ries and other fruit which grew abundant- 
ly there, and were then in great perfec- 
tion. One of them had an amusing no- 
vel in her hand, which she read to the 
other; and so interested were they with 
the story, and the scenery around them, 
that they never thought of returning to 
dinner. In this manner they strolled de- 
lightfully along, sometimes wrapt up in 
the charms of the novel, and at other 
times stopping to gather the fruit which 
Jay luxuriantly scattered beneath their 
feet, or hung in clusters over their heads; 
when the declining sun at length warned 
them that it was late in the afternoon. 
They now began to think of returning, 
but unfortunately they had wandered from 
the path, and knew not which way to go. 
The sun, which an hour before might 
have afforded tliem some assistance, was 
now obscured by the lofty trees of the 
forest; and as the evening closed in, they 
found themselves yet more bewildered. 

** In the most distracted state they wan- 
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dered about among the shrubs and Unde; 
wood of the forest, wringing their hands 
and crying most bitterly at their mela, 
choly situation. Their clothes were Nearly 
torn off their backs; their hair hung in, 
dishevelled manner upon their necks; and 
the fruit which in the morning they had 
picked with rapture, they now loathed ayj 
detested. In this wretched condition they 
wandered till nearly dark, when the 
came up to a small hut; their hearts beat 
high at the sight; but it was empty ! The 
were, however, glad to take refuge jn; 
for the night, to shelter them from {, 
heavy dews of the forest, which wey 
then rising. They collected a quantity ¢ 
leaves, with which they made a bed, ang 
lay down: but they could not sleep; ang 
spent the night in unavailing tears and re. 
proaches at their own carelessness, They 
however at times endeavoured to console 
each other with the hope that peop 
would be despatched by Mr. Montour, 
search of them. The next morning, there. 
fore, they wisely kept within the hut, o 
went out only to gather fruit to satisfy the 
cravings of appetite; and that which the 
evening before they had loathed as the 
cause of their misfortune, now became the 
means of preserving their lives. ‘Towards 
the close of the day, they heard the fn. 
dian yell in the woods, but were afraid 
to call out, or stir from the hut, not know. 
ing whether they might be sent in search 
of them, or were a party of strange Ir 
dians, into whose hands they did not like 
to trust themselves. 

** A second night was passed in the 
same forlorn state; though singular asit 
may appear, one of them became mor 
composed, and, in some measure, even 
reconciled to her situation; which, deplo 
rable as it was, and uncertain when they 
might be relieved from it, she regarded 
as a romantick adventure, and the follow: 
ing morning, with great composure, staid 
in the hut, and read her novel: the other 
gave herself up to despair, and sat upon 
the bed of leaves, crying and bewailing 
her unhappy fate. In this state they were 
discovered about noon, by a party of In 
dians, who had been sent out after them, 
and whose yell had been heard by the 
young ladies the preceding evening. The’ 
joy at being relieved from such an alarm 
ing situation, may be more easily cor 
ceived than described, and was only 
equalled by the pleasure which their re- 
turn gave to Mr. Montour and his family, 
who had almost given them up as lost, 
having been absent nearly three days, 
and wandered several miles from the 
house.” P. 423. 
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TRAVELS IN NORTH AMERICA. 


Our extracts from the first vo- 
lume having been rather copious, 
we must restrain ourselves in the 
two which succeed, but the descrip- 
tion of the effect of the embargo at 
New York, as detailed in the second, 
is too interesting to be omitted. 


«“ When I arrived at New York, in No- 
vember, the port was filled with shipping, 
and the wharfs were crowded with com- 
modities of every description. Bales of 
cotton, wools, and merchandise; barrels of 
potash, rice, flower, and salt provisions; 
hogsheads of sugar, chests of tea, pun- 
cheons of rum, and pipes of wine; boxes, 
cases, packs and packages of all sizes 
and denominations, were strowed upon 
the wharfs and landing places, or upon 
the decks of the shipping. All was noise 
and bustle. The carters were driving in 
every direction; and the sailors and la- 
bourers upon the wharfs, and on board 
the vessels, were moving their ponderous 
burthens from place to place. The mer- 
chants and their clerks were busily en- 
gaged in their counting housesor upon the 


y piers. The Tontine coffeehouse was filled 


with underwriters, brokers, merchants, 
traders end politicians;selling,purchasing, 
trafficking, or ensuring; some reading, 
others eagerly inquiring the news. The 
steps and balcony of the coffeehouse were 
crowded with people bidding, or listening 
to the several auctioneers, who had ele- 
vated themselves upon a hogshead of su- 
gar, a puncheon of rum, or a bale of cot- 
ton; and with Stentorian voices were ex- 
claiming: £ Once, twice,’ * Once, twice? 
‘inother cent © Thank ye, gentlemen,’ 
or were Knocking down the goods which 
took up one side of the street, to the best 
purchaser. The coffeehouse slip, and the 
corners of Wall and Pearl streets, were 
jammed up with carts, drays, and wheel- 
barrows: horses and men were huddled 
promiscuously together, leaving little or 
10 room for passengers to pass. Such was 
‘he appearance of this part of the town 
when I arrived. Every thing was in mo- 
‘ion; all was life, bustle, and activity. 
ihe people were scampering in all direc- 
‘tons to trade with each other, and to 
ship off their purchases for the European, 
\sian, Africen, and West-Indian markets. 
“very thought, word, look, and action of 
ike multitude, seemed to be absorbed by 
‘ommerce; the welkin rang with its busy 
‘um, and all were eager in the pursuit 
Tits riches. 


“ But on mv return to New York the 
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following April, what a contrast was pre- 
sented to my view, and how shall I de- 
scribe the melancholy dejection that was 
painted upon the countenances of the 
people, who seemed to have taken leave 
of all their former gayety and cheerful- 
ness. The coffeehouse slip, the wharfs, 
and quays along South street, presented 
no longer the bustle and activity that had 
prevailed there five months before. The 
port, indeed, was full of shipping; but 
they were dismantled, and laid up. Their 
decks were cleared, their hatches fasten- 
ed down, and scarcely a sailor was to be 
seen on board. Not a box, bale, cask, 
barrel, or package, was to be seen upon 
the wharfs. Many of the counting houses 
were shut up, or advertised to be let; and 
the few solitary merchants, clerks, por- 
ters and labourers, that were to be seen, 
were walking about with their hands in 
their pockets. Instead of sixty or one 
hundred carts that used to stand in the 
street for hire, scarcely a dozen appeared, 
and they were unemployed; a few coast- 
ing sloops and schooners, which were 
clearing out for some of the ports in the 
United States, were all that remained of 
that immense business which was carried 
on a few months before. The coffeehouse 
was almost empty; or if there happened 
to be a few people in it, it was merely to 
pass away tle time which hung heavy on 
their hands, or to inquire anxiously after 
news from Europe, and from Washing- 
ton; or perhaps to purchase a few bills, 
that were selling at ten or twelve per 
cent. above par. In fact, every thing pre- 
sented a melancholy appearance. The 
streets near the water side were almost 
deserted, the grass had begun to grow 
upon the wharts, and the minds of the 
people were tortured by the vague and 
idle rumours that were set afloat upon the 
arrival of every letter from England, or 
from the seat of government. In short, the 
scene was so gloomy and forlorn, that had 
it been the month of September instead 
of April, I should verily have thought 
that a malignant fever was raging in the 
place. So desolating were the effects of 
the embargo, which in the short space 
of five months, had deprived the first 
commercial city in the states, of all its 
life, bustle, and activity. Caused above 
ove hundred and twenty bankruptcies; 
and completely annihilated its foreign 
commerce.” p. 152. 


The Essays from the Salmagundi, 
u periodical work in extensive cir- 
York, are 
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enough, and amusing in themselves, 
but are out of place here, and seem 
introduced to eke out the volumes. 
The same object seems to have been 
had in view in the third volume 
also, and indeed if the work had 
becn comprised in two, instead of 
three volumes, it would have been 
more entitled to respect, and better 
qualified to have asserted its claim 
to a distinguished place in geogra- 
phical collections. 

In this volume, however, it is but 
justice to allow that the description 
of Charleston is written with parti- 
cular vivacity; and is altogether the 
best acccunt of this place we re- 
member to have seen. The colour- 


‘ed prints, introduced by way of em. 
bellishment, are very trifling and un. 

satisfactory, but the map which ig 
prefixed to the first volume is of nea; 
execution. We are altogether plea. 
sed with the performance, and |. 
ment the disappointment of the 
author in a commercial view. His 
description of the difficulties which 
he and his relative had to encountey 
on their arrival at Quebeck; his re. 
marks on the causes which here 
prevented the successful culture of 
hemp in Canada, are related with 
much temper and great good sense, 
and appear to merit the considera 
tion of government. 





FROM THE LITERARY PANORAMA. 


Political Essay on the Kingdom of New Spain. By Alexander de Humboldt. With 
Physical Sections and Maps. Translated from the original French. By John Black. 


2 vols. 8vo. pp. 455, 531. Price 12. 18s. 


SPANISH America is an object 
which, of late, has come forward 
rapidly on the horizon of European 
politicks. Before the voyage of An- 
son, little known, even geog raphi- 
cally, beyond the confines of its 
parent state, and almost every docu- 
ment relating to it, classed in the 
archives of old Spain, among the 
rceana Imperii, the literary world 
equally with the political, was 
obiiged to remain satisfied with 
shreds and patches of information; 
or with gleanings, eben? by acci- 
dent or by steaith. Suspicion or con- 
jecture, was the extent to which the 
beidest speculator ventured; and 
what were the capabilities of the 
country, was rather inferred than 
affirmed, by the best informed stu- 
dent in statisticks. 

When France, in direct opposition 
to her own interest, interfered to 
give liberty to North America, 
there were some among us (we 
speak from personal knowledge) 


London. 


1811. 


who foresaw that the result would 
be destructive to that politick povw- 
er; though none, we believe, antici- 
pated the extent to which that de- 
struction has proceeded. M. de 
Vergennes, who had perfected what 
the duc de Choiseul begun, was, on 
his death-bed, fully convinced of the 
distresses advancing with rapid 
strides, eventually to overwhelm his 
country. Neckar, who, equally with 
De Vergennes, had been deceived 
in his estimate of British power and 
spirit, lived to see, what he deemed 
a triumph, end in despair. When 
Spain was over-persuaded against 
her conviction, to become a party to 
the war in favour of the now United 
States, all who had obtained that in- 
formation, limited as it was, which 
was then extant, inferred that the 
example of North America . would 
soon be followed in the south; and 
that Spain might prepare herself to 
bid an everlasting farewell to het 
transatlantick possessions. The spi- 
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i, of independence has been active, 
more or less openly, in South Ame- 
»jca from that day to this: and the 
propositions made to British officers 
from Buenos Ayres and other places, 
are so many vouchers for the truth 
of what we affirm. As the disposition 
toward independence was fomented 
in North America, by F rench agents 
under the direction of Choiseul; and 
so far had they proceeded, that 
Louis XVI. though anticipating evil 
from the machination, yet could not 
stop it; so, it may be, that French 
agents were also employed In en- 
lightening the Spanish Americans, 
and that Buonaparte, like Louis, 
wishes the progress of these enlight- 
cnings to be stayed. That he really 
did desire to hold the Spanish colo- 
nies in dependence on Spain, and to 
render them tributary to France, 
admits of no doubt; that his scheme 
has failed, and that they will esta- 
blish their independence, we consi- 
der as certain; and this new charac- 
ter under which they are about to 
appear, increases greatly that im- 
portance, which attaches to the 
knowledge of their actual state and 
condition. In proportion as South 
America rises in Importance, North 
America declines. It was not for 
themselves only, that the Americans 
took off so great a quantity of Bri- 
tish goods, as they did some time 
ago: it was to export them to their 
southern neighbours of the same 
continent. During the American 
embargo, those goods went direct 
from Britain; and thus Britain ob- 
tained an immediate intercourse 
with her real customers, which she 
will do well to cultivate, and extend 
to the utmost of her power. Seeing 
then, that we are now opening an 
avowed and authorized commerce 
with the Spanish Americans, instead 
of a clandestine and almost furtive 
trafiick, we cannot but desire to ob- 
tain all possible intelligence relative 
to the country; to the bounties of 
nature distributed therein; to the 
disposition and character of the in- 
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habitants; and, generally, to whatever 
interests the geographer, the natu- 
‘alist, the philosopher, the moralist, 
or the statesman. 

Nothing could be better timed to 
answer the demands of the inquisi- 
tive, than this publication of the 
baron de Humboldt. Many a long 
year has he travelled in the Spanish 
colonies; many a hazardous journey 
has he taken; many a laborious ope- 
ration has he performed. With spe- 
cimens of his acquisitions, the world 
has already been favoured in various 
shapes; and the present work adds 
to our obligations received from this 
adventurous disciple of science. 

New Spain is more commonly 
known among us as the government 
of Mexico; because the chief city, 
from various causes, has been more 
familiar in our general course of 
reading. All the world has heard of 
the conquest of Mexico by Cortez; 
and the wealth of the Mexican 
mines has become proverbial. Lit- 
tle care has been taken, generally 
speaking, to distinguish the pro- 
vinces In which these mines are si- 
tuated; they have been uniformly 
attributed to Mexico; and that has 
been sufficient. It will be our own 
fault if this, or any other incorrect- 
ness, be longer continued among us. 
M. de Humboldt, gives a particular 
account of the divisions of this ex- 
tensive viceroyalty, and takes pains 
to obtain a precision, which, while 
it may possibly be superseded by 
recent events, nevertheless bears 
testimony to his industry, and re- 
searches. 

The order adopted by the baron, 
after a geographical introduction, is, 
that of:—general considerations on 


the extent and physical aspect of 


New Spain. On the climate, agri- 
culture, commerce, and military 
defence of the country. To these, 
succeed—the population, the dis- 
tinctions among the inhabitants, their 
numbers, maladies, languages, &c. 
The provinces into which New 
Spain is divided, the state of culti- 
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vation, and of the mines, form the 
concluding articles. The whole is 
divided into four books, and these 
into nine chapters. A small appen- 
dix of maps is annexed #0 this edi- 
tion; in the original, they are much 
more dignified and instructive. 

Those who read for entertainment, 
will find the baron not uniformly to 
their taste; he advances too far into 
detail to please them, and his style 
is not sufficiently lively to impart 
delight. He narrates what he saw; 
and his remarks convey information 
on a variety of subjects at once new 
and interesting. Our author enjoyed 
the invaluable advantage of liberal 
communication with the best in- 
formed officers of New Spain; and 
by their assistance, he has not only 
corrected a multiplicity of errours 
extant in maps, and descriptions, 
but has introduced to our acquaint- 
ance, various cities and towns, some 
of them containing not less than 
70,000 inhabitants, of which we had 
no previous knowledge. By means 
also, of his barometrical observations, 
he has been enabled to convey an 
idea of the relative heights of differ- 
ent mountains and other elevations; 
and for the first time, we have it in 
our power, to form adequate con- 
ceptions of the nature and elevation 
of the table-land of Mexico and its 
lakes. Not less interesting to the 
geologist, is the sudden and stupen- 
cous descent towards Vera Cruz, 
which amply explains the obstacles 
to a postchaise intercourse between 
the capital and its eastern ports. 
The road to Acapulco, the principal 
western port, is less striking, but 
not less practically difficult. 

The condition of man is the most 
interesting object in every country; 
and we confess ourselves gratified 
by finding that in New Spain the 
number of slaves [negroes] is com- 
paratively few, and the state of the 
indians is less unhappy than we had 
peen accustomed to suppose. We 
extract with pleasure a passage, 
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from which it appears that the 
mines, though a considerable sourg 
of wealth, are not the only, or even 
the chief wealth of the province y 
Mexico. 






** The Indian cultivator is poor, but he 
is free. His state is even greatly preferabj, 
to that of the peasantry in a great part gf 
the north of Europe. There are neithe 
corvées nor villanage in New Spain; aj 
the number of slaves is next to nothing 
Sugar is chiefly the produce of free hangs 
There the principal objects of agricultuy 
are not the productions to which Eur. 
pean luxury has assigned a variable ang 
arbitrary value, but cereal gramina, nut), 
tive roots, and the agave, the vine of the 
Indians. The appearance of the coun 
proclaims to the traveller, that the sj 
nourishes him who cultivates it, and thy 
the true prosperity of the Mexican people 
neither depends on the accidents of {. 
reign commerce, nor on the unruly pol. 
ticks of Europe. 

** Those who only know the interiour 
of the Spanish colonies, from the vague 
and uncertain notions hitherto published, 
will have some difficulty in believing, that 
the principal sources of the Mexican 
riches are by no means the mines, but an 
agriculture which has been gradually 
ameliorating since the end of the last cen 
tury. Without reflecting on the immense 
extent of the country, and especially the 
great number of provinces which appea 
totally destitute of precious metals, we 
generally imagine that all the activity of 
the Mexican population is directed to the 
working of mines. Because agriculture has 
made a very considerable progress in the 
capitania general ot Caraccas, in the king: 
dom of Guatimala, the island of Cuba, and 
wherever the mountains are accounted 
poor in mineral productions, it has been 
inferred that it is to the working of the 
mines that we are to attribute the small 
care bestowed on the cultivation of the 
soil in other parts of the Spanish colonies. 
This reasoning is just, when applied to 
small portions of territory. No doubt, in 
the provinces of Choco and Antioquia, 
and the coast of Barbacoas, the inhabitants ! 
‘are fonder of seeking for the gold washed 
down in the brooks and ravines, than of 
cultivating a virgin and fertile soil; and in 
the beginning of the conquest, the Spa- 
niards who abandoned the peninsula or 
Canary islands, to settle in Peru and Mex- I 
ico, had no other view but the discovery 
of the precious metals. Zuri rabida sitis 
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cultura Hispanos divertit, says a writer 
of those times, Pedro Martyr,® in his 
vork on the discovery of Yucatan, and the 
colonization of the Antilles. 

“In Mexico, the best cultivated fields, 
those which recall to the mind of the tra- 
yeller the beautiful plains of France, are 
those which extend from Salamanca to- 
wards Siloe, Guanaxuato, and the Villa de 
Leon, and which surround the richest 
mines of the known world. Wherever me- 
allick seams have been discovered in the 
most uncultivated parts of the Cordille- 

as, on the insulated and desert table- 
Jands, the working of mines, far from im- 
peding the cultivation of the soil, has 
been singularly favourable to it. Travel- 
jing along the ridge of the Andes, or the 
mountainous part of Mexico, we every 
where see the most striking examples of 
the beneficial influence of the mines on 
agriculture. Were it not for the establish- 
ments formed for the working of the 


Minines, how many places would have re- 


ained desert ? how many districts uncul- 
ivated in the four intendancies of Guan- 
axuato, Zacatecas, San Luis Potosi, and 
Durango, between the parallels of 21° and 
95” where the most considerable metal- 
ick wealth of New Spain is to be found ? 
If the town is placed on the arid side, or 
he crest of the Cordilleras, the new colo- 
ists can only draw from a distance the 

eans of their subsistence, and the main- 
enance of the great number of cattle em- 
ployed in drawing off the water, and rais- 
ng and amalgamating the mineral pro- 
uce. Want soon awakens industry. The 
soil begins to be cultivated in the ravines 
and declivities of the neighbouring moun- 
ains, wherever the rock is covered with 
earth. Farms are established in the neigh- 
bourhood of the mine. The high price of 
provision, from the competition of the pur- 
hasers, indemnifies the cultivator for the 
rivations to which he is exposed, from 
he hard life of the mountains. Thus, from 
he hope of gain alone, and the motives of 
iltual interest, which are the most pow- 
erful bonds of society, and without any 
nterference on the part of the govern- 
ent in colonization, a mine, which, at 
rst, appeared insulated in the midst of 
vild and desert mountains, becomes, in 
h short time, connected with the lands 
vhich have long been under cultivation.” 


To this may be added, that when 
he seam of metal is exhausted, the 
ertility created on the spot, conti- 
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nues; and much of the population 
remains to enjoy the advantages it 
offers. Our author adds, that, al- 
though some of the Mexican fami- 
lies possess immense wealth, obtain- 
ed from the mines, yet there are 
but few; while a greater number 
derived from cultivation much supe- 
rlour revenues. 

The difference of altitude, and 
consequently of temperature, has 
been more destructive to the In- 
dians, when obliged to change of 
dwelling, than excessive labour in 
the mines. Indeed the elevation of 
the table-land, and situations among 
the mountains, generally chosen for 
residence by the original natives, 
and by the Spaniards, forms a strong 
contrast to the suffocating and de- 
structive heats of the coast. The dif- 
ference of level between Vera Cruz 
and Mexico, gives occasion to seve- 
ral striking particularities. 


‘In the space of a day, the inhabitants 
descend from the regions of eternal snow, 
to the plains in the vicinity of the sea, 
where the most suffocating heat prevails. 
The admirable order with which different 
tribes of vegetables rise above one ano- 
ther, by strata, as it were, is no where 
more perceptible, than in ascending from 
the port of Vera Cruz, to the table-land of 
Perote. We sce there the physiognomy of 
the country, the aspect of the sky, the 
form of plants, the figures of animals, the 
manners of the inhabitants, and the kind 
of cultivation followed by them, assume a 
different appearance at every step of our 
progress. 

“* As we ascend, nature appears gradu- 
ally less animated, the beauty of the vege- 
table forms diminishes, the shoots become 
less succulent, and the flowers less colour- 
ed. The aspect of the Mexican oak quiets 
the alarms of travellers newly landed at 
Vera Cruz. Its presence demonstrates to 
him that he has left behind him the zone, 
so justly dreaded by the people of tlie 
north, under which the yellow fever exer- 
cises its ravages in New Spain. This infe- 
riour limit of oaks warns tie colonist who 
inhabits the central table-land, how far 
he may descend towards the coast, with- 
out dread of the mortal disease of the 


* De insulis nuper repertis et de moribus incolarum earum. Grinei Novus Orbis, 
1555, p. 511. 
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vomite. Forests of liquid ambar, near Za- 
Japa, announce, by the freshness of their 
verdure, that this is the elevation at which 
the clouds, suspended over the ocean, 
come in contact with the basaltick sum- 
mits of the Cordillera. A little higher, 
near la Banderilla, the nutritive fruit of 
the banana tree comes no longer to matu- 
rity. In this foggy and cold region, there- 
fore, want spurs on the Indian to labour, 
and excites his industry. At the height of 
San Miguel, pines begin to mingle with 
the oaks, which are found by the traveller 
as high as the elevated plains of Perote, 
where he beholds the delightful aspect of 
fields sown with wheat. Eight hundred 
metres higher, the coldness of the climate 
will no longer admit of the vegetation of 
oaks; and pines alone there cover the 
rocks, whose summits enter the zone of 
eternal snow. Thus, in a few hours, the 
naturalist, in this miraculous country, as- 
cends the whole scale of vegetation, from 
the heliconia and the banana plant, whose 
glossy leaves swell out into extraordinary 
dimensions, to the stunted parenchyma of 
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the resinous trees ! 

While the coast, exposed to the 
violent effect of the solar heat, was, 
as it continues to be, the seat of dis- 
ease, we Cannot wonder that the 
higher regions were preferred as 
abodes by the old population of 
Mexico, and by their successours. 
Whatever this situation may want 
of luxuries, is compensated by se- 
curity. The Spanish conquerors, as 
they ascended to the table-land, 
found the villages more numerous, 
closer together, better peopled, their 
inhabitants more polished, the fields 
divided into smaller portions; with 
other signs of superiour industry. 
The valley in which the city of 
Mexico stands, is upwards of 6500 
feet above the level of the sea. It is 
of an oval form, encompassed on all 
sides by mountains. It contains se- 
veral lakes. The largest is salt. For- 


* 124,800/. sterling. 

+ This colossal statue was executed at the expense of the marquis de Branciforte, 
formerly viceroy of Mexice, brother in law of the prince of peace. It weighs 450 quin- 
tals, and was modelled, founded, and placed by the same artist, M. Tolsa, whose name 
deserves a distinguished place in the history of Spanish sculpture. The merits of ts 
ian of genius can only be appreciated by those who know the difficulties with which 
the exceution of these great works of art, are attended even in civilized Europe, 
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merly it surrounded the City, Which 
was approached only by causeway, 
constructed in the water. But, ‘s 
present, the extent of this lake j, 
diminished, and the city is now On 
the land, at some distance from thy 
water’s edge. The circumference of 
the valley is 67 leagues. 


“Mexico is undoubtedly one of the 
finest cities ever built by Europeans jy 
either hemisphere. With the exception of 
Petersburgh, Berlin, Philadelphia, ang 
some quarters of Westminster, ther 
does not exist a city of the same exten; 
which can be compared to the capital of 
New Spain, for the uniform level of th. 
ground on which it stands, for the regy. 
larity and breadth of the streets, and the 
extent of the publick places. The archi. 
tecture is generally of « very pure Style, 
and there are even edifices of very beau. 
tiful structure. The exteriour of th: 
houses is not loaded with ornaments, 

‘**’The balustrades and gates are all of 
Biscay iron, ornamented with bronze, and 
the houses, instead of roofs, have terraces 
hike those in Italy, and other southern 
countries. 

** Mexico has been very much embel. 
lished, since the residence of the abbé 
Chappe there in 1769. The edifice destin. 
ed to the School of Mines, for which the 
richest individuals of the country fur. 
nished a sum of more than three millions 
of francs,* would adorn the. principal 
places of Paris or London. Two great pa- 
laces [hotels] were recently constructed 
by Mexican artists, pupils of the academy 
of fine arts of the capital. One of these ps- 
laces, in the quarter della T'raspana, exhi- 
bited in the interiour of a court a very 
beautiful, oval peristyle of coupled co- 
lumns. The traveller justly admires a vast 
circumference, paved with porphyry flags, 
and enclosed with an iron railing, riclily 
ornamented with bronze, contaiming at 
equestrian statuet of king Charies the 
fourth, placed on a pedestal of Mexican 
marble, in the midst of the Plaza Major 
of Mexico, opposite the cathedral, and 
the viceroy’s palace. However, it must be 
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agreed, that notwithstanding the progress 
* the arts, within these last thirty years, 
+ is much less, from the grandeur and 
neauty of the monuments, than from the 
preadth and straightness of the streets, 
and much less from its edifices, than from 
+s uniform regularity, its extent and po- 
sition, that the capital of New Spain at- 
yracts the admiration of Europeans, 

“ Nothing can present a more rich and 
varied appearance, than the valley, when, 
‘na fine, summer morning, the sky with- 
out a cloud, und of that deep azure which 
is peculiar to the dry and rarefied air of 
high mountains, we transport ourselves to 
the top of one of the towers of the cathe- 
dral of Mexico, or ascend the hill of Cha- 
poltepeck. A beautiful vegetation sur- 
rounds this hill. Old, cypress trunks, of 
more than 15 and 16 metres in circumfe- 
rence, raise their naked heads above those 
of the schinus, which resemble, in their 
appearance, the weeping willows of the 
east. From the centre of this solitude, the 
summitof the porpbyritical rock of Cha- 
poltepeck, the eye sweeps over a vast 
plain of carefully cultivated fields, which 
extend to the very feet of the colossal 
mountains covered with perpetual snow. 
The city appears as if washed by the 
waters of the lake of Tezeuco, whose ba- 
sin, surrounded with villages and ham- 
lets, brings to mind the most beautiful 
lakes of the mountains of Switzerland. 
Large avenues of elms and poplars lead, in 
every direction, to the capital; and two 


z aqueducts, constructed over arches of 


very great elevation, cross the plain, and 
exhibit an appearance equally agreeable 
and interesting, The magnificent convent 
of Nuestra Sonora de Guadaloupe, appears 
joined to the mountains of Tepeyacack, 
among ravines, which shelter a few date 
and young yucca trees. Towards the south, 
the whole tract between San Angel, Ta- 
cabaya, and San Augustin de las Cuevas, 
appears an immense garden of orange, 
peach, apple, cherry, and other European 
iruit trees. This beautiful cultivation 
iorms a singular contrast with the wild 
appearance of the naked mountains which 
enclose the valley, among which the fa- 
mous voleanos of La Puebla, Popocate- 
petl, and Iztaccicichuatl are the most dis- 
unguished, The first of these forms an enor- 
mous cone, of which the crater, continu- 
ally inflamed, and throwing up smoke 
and ashes, opens in the midst of eternal 
sows.” 


There still remain several very 
curious antiquities in the neighbour- 
hood of this city. They have been 
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preserved by their magnitude; and 
they manifest the exertions of pro- 
digious labour and perseverance, 
commanded by despotism, under 
the influence of superstition. In fact, 
the Mexicans were invaders of the 
country they inhabited, and they 
treated the people whom they had 
conquered, with a harshness which 
continued original enmity. The 
whole surrounding territories wil- 
lingly lent the assistance of their po- 
pulation, when they understood that 
Mexico, then besieged by Cortez, 
was to be demolished. The simi- 
larity discovered by M. de Hum- 
boldt, in the remains of the Mexi- 
can temples, with those of the old 
world, is striking. The pyramid is 
the form of their sacred edifices; 
and the construction of it is nearly, 
or altogether, the ‘same as that of 
those still extant in Egypt. Certain- 
ly the Mexicans had arrived at a 
state of civilisation, and of art, high- 
ly creditable to their policy. They 
even possessed some advantages in 
science over the Greek, and the Ro- 
man nations, which are honoured 
among us with the name of clas- 
sicks. 

The hieroglyphical pictures of the 
Mexicans, painted on stag skins 
dressed, on cotton cloth, and on 
leaves of the agave, a plant, pre- 
pared as the Egyptians prepared 
their papyrus, are monuments of 
literary skill, and valuable as pub- 
lick records. Such, perhaps, were 
the national archives of their ances- 
tors, at the period when they 
branched off from the main body of 
their parent state. 

The present population of Mexi- 
co is estimated at 135 to 140,000 
individuals. It probably consists of 


2,500 white Europeans. 
65,000 white Creoles. 
33,000 indigenous [copper-coloured.} 
26,500 Mesitzoes, mixture of whites 
and Indians. 
10,000 Mulattoes. 
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** There are, consequently, in Mexico 
69,500 men of colour, and 67,500 whites; 
but a great number of the Mesitzoes are 
almost as white as the Europeans and 
Spanish Creoles ! 

“In the twenty three male convents 
which the capital contains, there are 
nearly 1200 individuals, of whom 580 are 
priests and choristers. In the fifteen fe- 
male convents there are 2100 individuals, 
of whom nearly 900 are professed reli 
fieuses. 


_ The clergy of the city of Mexico 
is extremely numerous, though less 
numerous by one fourth than at Ma: 
drid. It is under 2,50° persons. And 
without including lay brothers and 
novices, scarcely exceeds 2000. The 
archbishop of Mexico possesses a 
revenue of 18,4207. The consump- 
tion of wine has greatly increased, 
since the Brunonian theory has 
been known to the Mexican physi- 
cians. That invigorating liquor, how- 
ever, can only be procured by the 
rich; being imported from Old 
Spain. The Indians, Mestizoes, Mu- 
lattoes, and the greater number of 
white Creoles, prefer the fermented 
juice of the agave, called fulyue; 
and every morning carts go about 
the streets of the capital to pick up 
the drunken. Such is the weakness 
of man, savage or civilized! Yet the 
present state of Mexico, as a city, 
is very respectable. There are insti- 
tutions in almost every branch of in- 
struction; botany, geography, mili- 
tary arts, natural history, &c. The 
polite arts also are studied. There 
is an academy for that purpose fur- 
nished with the best models, casts 
from the antique, living subjects, 
&c. and M. de H_ describes the un- 
happy bigotry of caste as suspended 
by this pursuit. The white, the 
brown, the copper coloured, all meet 
on a level, and sit by the side of each 
other, insensible to the feelings of 
pride, while excited by the spur of 
emulation. 

That evil spirit, the principle of 
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caste, which attributes to colour and 
race the distinction due only to yj), 
tue, appears to be the bane of y, 
cial life in Mexieo, and in al] the 
Spanish colonies. Pride exalts itself 
without constraint, in the whites; of. 
fects avery close equality in thos 
but one degree polluted in blood 
and discerns, in every shade ang 
mixture, as it deepens, a cause 
for a distinct appellation, and a pm. 
portionate degree of diminished re. 
spect. The copper coloured India, 
is the lowest on the list. This neve 
was the intention of the great F, 
ther of all. 

As we must resume our repo 
on these volumes, we close the pre. 
sent article by the following general 
remarks of this intelligent observer; 


** Among the colonies subject to the 
king of Spain, Mexico occupies, at present, 
the first rank, boti: on account of its ter. 
ritorial wealth, and on account of its fa- 
vourable position for commerce with Eu. 
rope and Asia. We speak here merely of 
the political value of the country, consider. 
ing it in its actual state of civilisation, 
which is very superiour to that of the other 
Spanish possessions. Many branches of 
agriculture have undoubtedly attained a 
higher degree of perfection in the province 
of Caraccas than in New Spain. The fewer 
mines a colony has, the more the industry 
of the inhabitants is turned towards the 
productions of the vegetable kingdom. 
The fertility of the soil is greater in the 
provinces of Cumana, of New Barcelona, 
and Venezuela; and it is greater on the 
banks of the Lower Orinaco, and in the 
northern part of New Granada, than inthe 
kingdom of Mexico, of which several re- 
gions are barren, destitute of water, and 
incapable of vegetation. But on considering 
the greatness of the population of Mexico, 
the number of considerable cities in the 
proximity of one another; the enormous 
value of the metallick produce, and its 
influence on the commerce of Europe and 
Asia; in short, on examining the imperfect 
state of cultivation observable in the rest 
of Spanish America, we are tempted to 
justify the preference which the court “ 
Madrid has long manifested for Mexico, 
above its other colonies.” 
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FROM THE UNIVERSAL MAGAZINE. 


\femoirs of Robert Cary, earl of Monmouth. Written by himself. And Fragmenta Re- 


galta; 
With Explanatory Annotations, 


THIS is a republication of no or- 
dinary importance; and we should 
think ill of the state of publick taste, 
‘fit were coldly received. We could 
wish, indeed; it had been printed 
with a little more economy of paper 
and type. All works of real value 
and importance should be given to 
the literary world as cheaply as pos- 
sible. It is a hard tax, in these hard 
times, upon a poor scholar, that he 
must either starve his body or his 
mind. If he buys books, he must 
want his mutton: if he buys his 
mutton, he must want books. 

The following advertisement will 
explain the origin and republication 
of this work:— 


“ The memoirs of sir Robert Cary were 
frst published from the original MS. by 
the earl of Corke and Orrery. They con- 
tain an interesting account of some im- 
portant passages in Elizabeth’s reign, 
and throw peculiar light upon the person- 
al character of the queen. The original 
edition having now become very scarce, 
itis presumed that a new impression will 
be acceptable to the publick. Several ad- 
ditions have been made to the earl of 
Corke’s explanatory notes, particularly 
to such as refer to Border matters. These 
additions are distinguished by the let- 
ter E. 

“As a suitable companion to Cary’s 
Memoirs, the Fragmenta Regalia, a 
source from which our historians have 
drawn the most authentick account of the 
court of the virgin queen, have also been 
reprinted. The author, sir Robert Naun- 
ton, lived in the element of a court, and 
had experienced all its fluctuations. His 
characters of statesmen and warriours are 
drawn with such spirit, as leaves us only 
to regret their brevity, and the obscurity 

1a which he sometimes thinks it prudent to 
mvolve them. Yo lessen this inconveni- 
ence, a few explanatory notes have been 
added. 

“ Memoirs are the matcrials, and often 
the touchstone of history, and even where 
they descend to incidents beneath her no- 


being a History of Queen Elizabeth’s Favourites. By Sir Robert Naunton, 


tice, they aid the studies of the antiquary 
and the moral philosopher. While, there- 
fore, it is to be regretted, that the reser- 
ved temper of our nation has generally 
deterred eur soldiers and statesmen from 
recording their own siory, an attempt to 
preserve, explain, or render more gene- 
rally accessible, the works which we pos- 
sess of this nature, seems to have some 
claim upon publick favour.” 


The preface to this volume con- 
tains some interesting, historical re- 
marks, which tend considerably to 
elucidate the memoirs, and the ex- 
planatory notes, by the present edi- 
tor, judiciously supply the omissions 
of the former one. 

The memoirs themselves are emi- 
nently amusing. They exhibit a 
fresh and faithful picture of the 
court of Elizabeth, and of herself, 
whom they sometimes display in a 
light not very amiable, though writ- 
ten by a man who deemed highly of 
her, and crouched beneath her im- 
perious sway. The author relates 
nothing but what he saw, and he 
was engaged in many of the most 
important events of her reign. 

Among the extracts which we 
propose to make from this volume, 
it would be unpardonable to omit 
the following account of the destruc- 
tion of that numerous fleet which 
Spain equipped for our destructicn: 
Spain, that country for whom we 
are now fighting, on her own shores! 
Strange mutability of human events! 


** The next year [1588] the king of 
Spain’s great armado canie upon our coast, 
thinking to devour us all. Upon the 
news sent to couit from Plymouth of their 
certain arrival, my lord Cumberland and 
myself took post-horse, and rode straight 
to Portsmouth, where we found a frigate 
that carried us to sea; and having souglit 
for the fleets a whole day, the night after 
we fell amongst them; where it was out 
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fortune to light first on the Spanish fleet; 
and finding ourselves in the wrong, we 
tacked about, and in some short time got to 
our own fleet, which was not far from the 
other. At our coming aboard our admiral, 
we stayed there awhile; but finding the 
ship pestered, and scant of cabins, we left 
the admiral, and went aboard captain Rey- 
man, where we stayed, and were very 
welcome, and much made of. It was on 
Thursday that we came to the fleet. All 
that day we followed close the Spanish 
armado, and nothing was attempted 
on either side; the same course we held 
all Friday and Saturday, by which time 
the Spanish fleet cast anchor just before 
Calais. We likewise did the same, a very 
small distance behind them, and so conti- 
nued till Monday morning about two of the 
clock; in which time our council of war 
had provided six old hulks, and stuffed 
them full of every combustible matter fit 
for burning, and on Monday, at two in the 
morning, they were let loose, with each of 
them a man in her to direct them. The 
tide serving, they brought them very near 
the Spanish fleet, so that they could not 
miss tocome amongst the midst of them: 
then they set fire on them, and came off 
themselves, having each of them a little 
boat to bring him off. The ships set on fire 
came so directly to the Spanish fleet, as 
they had no way to avoid them, but to cut 
all their halsers, and so escape; and their 
haste was such, that they left one of their 
four great galeasses on ground before Ca- 
lais, which our men took and had the spoil 
of, where many of the Spaniards were 
slain, with the governour thereof, but 
most of them were saved with wading 
ashore to Calais. They being in this disor- 
der, we made ready to follow them, where 
began a cruel fight, and we had such ad- 
vantage both of wind and tide, as we had 
a2 glorious day of them; continuing fight 
from four o’clock in the morning till almost 
five or six at night, where they lost a do. 
zen or fourteen of their best ships, some 
sunk, and the rest ran ashore in diverse 
parts to keep themselves from sinking. 
After God had given us this great victory, 
they made all the haste they could away, 
and we followed them Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday, by which time they were gotten 
as far as Flamborough-head. It was resol- 
ved on Wednesday at night, that, by four 
o’cleck on Thursday, we should have a 


* Trish banditti.—E. 
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new fight with them for a farewell, but by 
two in the morning, there was a a 
council hung outin our vice-admiral, whe, 
it was found that in the whole fleet the, 
was not munition sufficient to make half, 
fight; and therefore it was there con¢ly 
ded, that we should let them pass, and gp 
fleet to return to the Downs. That p; 
we parted with them, we had a mj 
storm. Our fleet cast anchor, and endurg 
it; but the Spanish fleet, wanting their a, 
chors, were many of them cast ashore », 
the west of Ireland, where they had 4 
their throats cut by the kernes;* ay § 
some of them on Scotland, where the 
were no better used; and the rest, wit) 
much ado, got into Spain again. Thus di 
God bless us, and gave victory over this 
invincible navy; the sea calmed, and qj 
our ships came to the Downs on Friday iy 
safety.” 


Elizabeth wished to monopoliz: | 
the affection of all her courtiers 
She was jealous of every step they 
took, if without her permission— 
When our author married, it gave 
her high offence, and the manner 
in which he calmed her anger, 
shows him to have been an acute 
politician, and Elizabeth, a woman 
whose vanity grossly blinded her 
judgment. 


‘* Having ended my business, I meant 
to return to Carlisle again. My father 
wrote to me from Windsor, that the queen 
meant to have a great triumph there oa 
her coronation day, 1593, and that there 
was great preparation making for the 
course of the field and tourney.t He gave 
me notice of the queen’s anger for my 
marriage; and said it may be, I being s0 
near, and to return without honouring ber 
day as I ever before had done, might be 
a cause of her further dislike, but left it 
to myself to do what I thought best. My 
business of law, therefore, being ended, 
I came to court, and lodged there very 
privately; only I made myself known te 
my father and some few friends besides. 
I here took order, and sent to London to 
provide me things necessary for the tri- 
umph: I prepared a present for her ma- 
jesty, which, with my caparisons, cost 


} Plays, masks, triumphs, and tournaments, which the author calls tourneys, were 
small branches of those many spreading allurements which Elizabeth made use of, to 
draw to herself the afiections and the admiration of her subjects. She appeared at 


them with dignity, ease, grace, and affability. 
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me above four hundred pounds. I came 
‘ato the triumph unknown of any. I was 
the forsaken knight that had avowed s0- 
jitariness, but, hearing of this great tri- 
umph, thought to honour my mistress 
with my best service, and then to return 
to pay my wonted mourning. The triumph 
ended, and all things well passed over to 
the queen’s liking.* I then made myself 
known in court; and for the time I stayed 
there, was daily conversant with my old 
companions and friends; but it so fell out 
that I made no long stay there: it was 
upon this occasion, 

My brother, sir John Cary, that was 
then marshal of Berwick, was sent to by 
the king of Scots, to desire him that he 
would meet his majesty at the bound road 
at a day appointed: for, that he had a 
matter of great importance to acquaint 
his sister, the queen of England withal; 
but he would not trust the queen’s am- 
bassadour with it, nor any other, unless 
it were my father, or some of his children. 
My brother sent him word he would glad- 
ly waiton his majesty, but durst not until 
he had acquainted the queen therewith; 
and when he had received her answer he 
would acquaint him with it. My brother 
sent notice to my father of the king’s de- 
sire. My father showed the leiter to 
the queen. She was not willing that 
my brother should stir out of the town;t 
but knowing, though she would not know, 
that I was in the court, she said: ‘ I hear 
your fine son that has lately married so 
worthily, is hereabouts; send him, if 
you will, to know the king’s pleasure.’ 
My father answered, he knew I would 
be glad to obey her commands. ‘ No,’ 
said she, ‘ do you bid him go, for I have 
nothing to do with him’ My father 
came and told me what had passed be- 
tween them. I thought it hard to be sent 
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and not to see her. But my father told 
me plainly, that she would neither speak 
with me, nor see me. ‘Sir,’ said I, ‘ it she 
be om such hard terms with me, Il had need 
be wary what I do. If I go to the king 
without her license, it were in her power 
to hang me§ at my return; and, for any 
thing I see, it were ill trusting her.” My 
futher merrily went to the queen, and told 
her what | said. She answered, ‘ if the 
gentleman be so mistrustful, let the secre- 
tary make a safe conduct to go and come, 
and I will sign it.’ upon these terms I 
parted from court, and made all the haste 
for Scotland. 1 stayed but one night with 
my wife at Carlisle, and then to Berwick, 
and so to Edinburgh, where it pieased the 
king to use me very graciously: and after 
three or four days spent in sport and 
merriment, he acquainted me with what 
he desired the queen should know, which, 
when I understood, | said to lis majesty, 
‘ Sir, between subject and subject, a mes- 
sage may be sent and delivered without 
any danger; between two so great mo- 
narchs as your majesty and my mistress, 
I dare not trust my memory to be a rela- 
tor, but must desire you would be pleased 
to write your mind to her, if you shail 
think fit to trust me with it, I shall faith. 
fully discharge the trust reposed in me.” 
He liked the motion, and said it should 
be so, and accordingly I had my despatch 
within four days. || 

** ] made all the haste I could to court, 
which was then at Hampton Court. I arri- 
ved there on St. Steven’s day in the after- 
noon, Dirty as I was, I came into the pre- 
sence, where I found the lurds and ladies 
dancing. The queen was not there. My fa- 
ther went to the queen, to let her know that 
I was returned. She willed him totake my 
message or letters, and bring them to her. 
He came for them, but I desired him to 


* The queen was undoubtedly advertised, that her forsaken knight (for such, in- 
deed, he was) had issued forth from his solitariness to bask himself in the sunshine 
of her luminous countenance, and to gather courage and prowess from the beams of 
her bright eyes. Nothing, not even trifles, passed abroad or at home, with which she 
Was not acquainted. But as she had no immediate occasion for the services of sir Ro- 
bert Cary, her majesty was determined still to continue the outward show of her 


resentment, till she wanted him. 


J The town of Berwick, from whence the queen would not have him stir, because 
she did not deem him to be a proper messenger, knowing there was a better within 


call. 


} Still maintaining her dignity, yet impatient to have him go. 

§ By this expression may be seen the terrour in which this mighty princess govern- 
ed her subjects. By the unrelaxed tightness with which she grasped the reigns of 
government, she was at once beloved and feared. 

|| The purport of this interview with James VI. does -not’ appear. James was, in 
1593, greatly embarrassed with Bothwell on the one hand, and the Catholick earis 
of Huntley and Errol on the other. Probably the conference regarded some request 


*f assistance from England. 
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excuse me; for that which I had to say, 
either by word, or by writing, I must de- 
liver myself; I could ncither trust him, nor 
much less any other therewith. He ac- 
quainted her majesty with iny resolution. 
With much ado, I was called for in; and 
I was left alone with her. Our first encoun- 
ter was stormy and terrible, which I pas- 
sed over with silence. After she had spo- 
ken her pleasure of me and my wife, I told 
her, that ‘ she herself was the fault of my 
marriage, and that if she had but graced 
me with the least of her favours, I had 
never left her, nor her court: and seeing 
she was the chief cause of my misfortune, 
I would never off my knees till I had kiss- 
ed her hand, and obtained her pardon.’ 
She was not displeased with my excuse, 
and before we parted we grew good 
friends. Then 1 delivered my message and 
my papers, which she took very well, and 
at last gave me thanks for the pains I 
had taken. So having her princely word, 
that she had pardoned and forgotten all 
faults, I kissed her hand, and came forth 
to the presence, and was in the court, as I 
was ever before.’’* 


There is much curious and pleas- 
ing information in this volume re- 
specting the border transactions of 
England and Scotland. It ought to 
be read by all who admire the eight 
syllable lines of a modern writer, 
whose chief dcauties are founded 
upon topicks connected with that 
rude state of society, when endless 
feuds were generated, and much 
blood spilled, by the predatory in- 
cursions of the inhabitants of the 
contiguous countries. Sir Robert 
Cary was appointed warden of one 
of the marches, and he enters into 
many details of what took place, 
which must be perused with much 
pleasure. 


We are tempted to give the fol- 
lowing long quotation, because we 
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are persuaded that it will be grat. 
fying to all our readers. For oy, 
selves, we would prefer such an 
artless and plain narrative, to 3 
hundred of the studied descriptioys 
and artificial embeliishments of the 
professed historian. Descriptions by 
an eye witness have a relish jg 
them, which no transimitted recita 
Can possess. 


“ Afier that all things were quiete 
and the border in safety, towards the 
end of five years that I had been wardeg 
there, having little to do, I resolved upon 
a journey to court, to sce my friends, and 
renew my acquaintance there. I took m 
journey about the end of the year 160) 
When I came to court, I found the queen 
ill-disposed, and she kept her inner lodg. 
ing; yet she, hearing of my arrival, seat 
for me. I found her in one of her with. 
drawing chambers, sitting low upon her 
cushions. She called me to her; | kissed 
her hand, and told her it was my chiefest 
happiness to see her in safety, and in 
health, which I wished might long conti- 
nue. She took me by the hand, and wrung 
it hard, and said: No, Robin, I am not 
well,’ and then discoursed with me of her 
indisposition, and that her heart had been 
sad and heavy for ten or twelve days; and in 
her discourse,she fetched not so few as for 
ty or fifty great sighs. I was grieved at the 
first to see her in this plight; for in all my 
lifetime before, I never knew her fetch a 
sigh, but when the queen of Scots was 
beheaded. Then,t upon my knowledge, 
she shed many tears and sighs, manitest- 
ing her innocence, that she never gave 
consent to the death of that queen. 

** I used the best words I could, to per- 
suade her from this melancholy humour; 
but I found by her, it was too deep-rooted 
in her heart, and hardiy to be removed. 
This was upon a Saturday night, and she 
gave command that the great closet 
should be prepared for her to go to chapel 
the next morning. The next day, all things 
being in a readiness, we long expected 
her coming. After eleven o’clock, one of 


* The firmness with which Mr. Cary weathered out this storm, evidently shows im 
what a school, and under what a mistress, he had been bred. He well knew, that the 
curious desire of the queen to be fully informed of every particular relating to the king 
of Scots, must, after a certain degree of assumed passion, turn into a proper calm, proper 
«t least for hearing his sentiments, if not for expressing some of her own. The eflec's 
ofhis judgment were fully answered; and certainly his judgment never appeared more 
conspicuous, than from the beginning to the end of the scene which he has exhibited 


upon this occasion. 
¢ At that time—In the vear 1587. 


+ They were, indeed, necessary upon that occasion. 
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the grooms* came out, and bade make rea 
dy for the private closet, she would not go 
to the great. There we stayed long for 
her coming, but at the last she had cush- 
‘ons laid for her in the privy chamber hard 
by the closet door, and there she heard 
service. 

“From that day forwards, she grew 
worse and worse. She remained upon her 
cushions four days and nights at the least. 
All about her could not persuade her, ei- 
ther to take anv sustenance, or go to bed. 

“J hearing that neither the physicians, 
nor none about her, could persuade her 
to take any course for her safety, feared 
her deatn would soon after ensue. I could 
not but think in what a wretched estate I 
should be left, most of my livelihood de- 
pending on her life, And hereupon I be- 
thourht myself with what grace and favour 
l was ever received by the king of Scots, 
whensoever I was sent to him. I did assure 
myself, it was neither unjust, nor unhonest 
for me to do for myself, if God, at that 
time, should call her to his mercy. Here- 
upon I wrote to the king of Scots (know- 
ing him to be the right heir to the crown of 
Fngland}) and certified him in what state 
her majesty was. I desired him not to stir 
from Edinburgh; if of that sickness she 
should die, | would be the first man that 
should bring him news of it. 

“The queen grew worse and worse, 
because she would be so, none about her 
heing able to persuade her to go to bed. 
My lord admiral+ was sent for (who, by 
reason of my sister’s death, that was his 


* Of the chambers. 


7 Protestants and papists unanimously 


avainst it. 


t Charles Howard, earl of Nottingham, 


Henry, lord Hunsdon. 
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wife, had absented himself some fortnight 
from court) what by fair means, what by 
force, he got her to bed. There was no 
hope of her recovery, because she refused 
all remedies. 

“ On Wednesday, the 23d of March, 
she grew speechless That afternoon, by 
signs, she called for her council, and by put- 
ting her hand to her head,|} when the king 
of Scots was named to succeed her, they 
all knew he was the man she desired 
should reign after her. 

* About six at night she made signs for 
the archbishop§ and her chaplains to come 
to her, at which time 1 went in with them, 
and sat upon my knees full of tears to see 
that heavy sight. Her majesty lay upon her 
back, with one hand in the bed, and the 
other without. The bishop kneeled down 
by her, and examined her first of her faith; 
and she so punctually answered all his se- 
veral questions, by lifting up her eyes, and 
holding up her hand, as it was a comfort to 
allthe beholders. Then the good man told 
her plainly what she was, and what she 
was to coimie to; and though she had been 
long a great queen here upon earth, yet 
shortly she was to yield an account of her 
stewardship to the King of kings. After 
this he began to pray, and all that were by 
did answer him. After he had continued 
long in prayer, till the old man’s knees 
were weary, he blessed her, and meant te 
rise and leave her. The queen made a sign 
with her hand. My sister Scroop§ knowing 
her meaning, told the bishop the queen 
desired he would pray still. He did so for 


allowed his right; not a murmur arose 


married to Catherine, eldest daughter of 


|| The sign here mentioned, is a true and indisputable fact, otherwise it would not 
have been inserted by the plain, sincere, and ingenious author of these Memoirs, who 
was present at the time the sign was made. But still it remains a doubt whether the 
queen intended it for a sign or not. The lords present pretended to think it one. 


Orrery. 


So my lord Orrery. But it is plain from her repeated signs to the bishop to continue 
his devotions, that Elizabeth knew the import of her motions. And whom could she 
have thought of destining to be her successour, but the king of Scotland ? F. 

§ John Whitgift, archbishop of Canterbury. He was highly esteemed by queen Eliza- 


beth for his sense, learning, and piety. The queen, who was particularly wary what con- 
cessios she made, and to whom she granted them, allowed archbishop Whitgift, in the 
year i579 [then bishop of Worcester} the power of bestowing the prebends of his church 
on such persons as he thought fit, which disposal before this time had not been in the no- 
Mination of the bishop, but of the crown; nor did she now give away the right of such dis- 
posal to him and his successours, but only as a particular favour to himself, during his 
continuance in that see. And in the year 1580, the nomination of justices of the peace 
for Worcestershire and Warwickshire was left to his discretion. Such a confidence did 
- queen repose in the wisdom and integrity ofthis bishop.—Sce the Lives of the Arch- 
ishops. 
“| Philadelphia, lady Scroop, second daughter of Henry Cary, lord Hunsdon. 
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a long half hour after, and then thought 
to leave her. ‘he second time she made 
sign to have him continue in prayer.— 


He did so for half an hour more, with ear- > 


nest cries to God for her soul’s health, 
which he uttered with that fervency of 
Spirit, as the queen, to all our sight, much 
rejoiced thereat, and gave testimony to us 
all of her Christian and comfortable end. 
By this time it grew late, and every one 
departed, all but her women that attend- 
ed her. 

“ This that T heard with my ears, and 
did see with my eyes, I thought it my duty 
to set down, and to affirm it for a truth, 
upon the faith of a Christian; because I 
know there have been many false lies re- 
ported of the end and death of that good 
lady. 

“I went to my lodging, and left word 
with one in the coflerer’s chamber to call 
me, if that night it was thought she would 
die, and gave the porter an angel to let me 
in at any time when I called. Between one 
and two of the clock on Thursday morn- 
ing, he that 1 left in the coiferer’s cham- 
ber, brought me word the queen was 
dead.* I rose and made all haste to the 
gate to get in. There I was answered, 
E could not enter; the lords of the council 
having been with him, and commanded 
him that none should go in or out, but by 
warrant from them. At the very instant, 
one of the couneil (the comptroller) asked 
whether I was at the gate. I said, yes. He 
said to me, if I pleased he would let me in. 
I desired to know how the queen did. He 
answered, pretty well. I bade him good 
night. He replied, and said, sir, if you 
will come in, I will give you my word and 
credit vou shall go out again at yonr own 
pleasure. Upon his word, I entered the 
gate, and came up to the cofferer’s cham- 
ber, where I found all the ladies weeping 
bitterly. He led me from thence to the 
privy chamber, where all the council was 
assembled; there I was caught hold of, 
and assured I should not go for Scotland, 
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till their pleasures were farther know 

; Wn, 
I told them I came of purpose to that end, 
From thence they all went to the secrety 
ry’s chamber; and as they went, they eave 
a special command to the porters that 
none should go out of the gates, but such 
servants as they should send to prepare 
their coaches and horses for London 
There was I left in the midst of the coup 
to think my own thoughts till they hag 
done council. I went to my brother's 
chamber, who was in bed, having been 
overwatched many nights before. I got 
him up with*all speed, and when the 
council’s men were going out of the gate, 
My brother thrust to the gate. The porter 
knowing him to be a great officer, let him 
out. I pressed after him, and was stayed by 
the porter. My brother said angrily to the 
porter: “* Let him out, I will answer for 
him.” Whereupon I was suffered to pass, 
which I was not a little glad of. 

“I got to horse, and rode to the knight 
marshal’s lodging, by Charing Cross, and 
there stayed till the lords came to White. 
hall garden. I staid there till it was nine 
o’clock in the morning, and hearing that 
all the lords were in the old orchard at 
Whitehall; I sent the marshal to tell them 
that I had staid all that while to know 
their pleasures, and that I would attend 
them if they would command me any ser. 
vice. They were very glad when they heard 
I was not gone, and desired the marshal 
to send for me, and I should with all speed 
be despatched for Scotland. The marshal 
believed them, and sent sir Arthur Savage 
for me. I made haste to them. One of the 
council (my lord of Banbury that nowis) 
whispered the marshal in the ear, and told 
him, if I came they would stay me, and 
send some other in my stead The marshal 
got from them, and met me coming to 
them between the two gates. He bade me 
begone, for he had learned, for certain, 
that if I came to them, they would betray 
me. 

**T returned, and took horse between 


* She died March 24, soon after the archbishop had left her, about three o’clock in 


the morning. 


+ George Lord Hunsdon, a privy counsellor, captain of the Band of Pensioners, 
Governour of the Isle of Wight, and Knight of the Garter.—Orrery. 


He was a gallant and high spirited gentleman. In 1570 he attended the earl of 
Essex, in an invasion of Scotland, directed against queen Mary’s partisans, on which 
occasion, he received the honour of knighthood. In the same expedition, he distin- 
guished himself, by sending a cartel, or challenge, to lord Fleming, the governour of 
Wtnbarton castle. Their correspondence may be found in Hollinshed, ad annum, 
1570. E. 

+ William Knolles. He was treasurer of the household to queen Elizabeth. He was 
raised to high honours by James I. was made master of the wards, and knight of the 
garter. He was created earl of Banbury, by Charles 1. in the second year of that king’s 
reign, probably the year when these memoirs were put together. 
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aine and ten o’clock,* and that night rode 
to Doncaster. The Friday night, I came to 
my own house at Witherington, and pre- 
sently took order with my deputies to see 
the borders kept in quiet, which they had 
much to do; and gave order the next 
morning, the king of Scotland should be 
proclaimed king of England, and at Mor- 
peth and Alnwick. Very early on Saturday, 
j took horse for Edinburgh, and came to 
Norham about twelve at noon, so that I 
might well have been with the king” at 
supper time. But I got a great fall by the 
way; and my horse, with one of his heels, 
gave me a great blow on the head, that 
made me shed much blood. It made me so 
weak, that I was forced to ride a soft pace 
after, so that the king was newly gone to 
bed by the time that I knocked at the 
gate.t I was quickly let in, and carried up 
to the king’s chamber. I kneeled by him, 
and saluted him by his title of England, 
Scotland, France, and Ireland. He gave 
me his hand to kiss, and bade me wel- 
come. After he had long discoursed of 
the manner of the queen’s sickness, and of 
her death, he asked what letters I had 
from the council. I told him, none; and ac- 
quainted him how narrowly I escaped 
from them. And yet I had brought him a 
blue ring from a fair lady, that I hoped 
would give him assurance of the truth that 
Ihad reported. He took it, and looked 
upon it, and said: ‘Itis enough. I know 
by this you are a true messenger.’ Then 
he committed me to the charge of my 
lord Hume, and gave straight command 
that Ishould want nothing. He sent for his 
chirurgeons to attend me; and when I 
kissed his hand at my departure, he said 
to me these gracious words: ‘I kiow you 
have lost a near kinswoman, and a loving 
mistress; but take here my hand: I will be 
as good a master to you, and will requite 
this service with honour and reward.’ 
“So I left him that night, and went 
with my lord Hume to my lodging, where 
had all things fitting for so weary a man 


* On Thursday morning, March 24. 
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asI was. After my head was drest, I took 
leave of my lord, and many others that at- 
tended me, and went to my rest. 

* The next morning, by ten o’clock, my 
lord Hume was sent to me from the king, 
to know how I had rested; and withal 
said, that his majesty commanded him to 
know of me, what it was that I desired 
most that he should do for me; bade me 
ask, and it should be granted. I desired 
my lord to say to his majesty, from me, 
that I had no reason to importune him for 
any suit, for that I had not as yet done him 
any service. But my humble request to his 
majesty was, to admit me a gentleman of 
his bedchamber; and, hereafter, I knew, if 
his majesty saw me worthy, I should not 
want to taste of his bounty. My lord re- 
turned this answer, that he sent me word 
back: ‘ With all his heart, I should have 
my request.’ And the next time I came 
to court (which was some four days af- 
ter) at night, I was called into his bed- 
chamber, and there by my lord of Rich- 
mond,|| in his presence, I was sworn one 
of the gentiemen of his bedchamber, and 
presently I helped to take ofi his clothes, 
and stayed till he was in bed After this, 
there come daily, gentlemen and noblemen 
from our court; and the king set down a 
fixed day for his departure towards Lon- 
don.§” 


Here we must take our leave of 
this highly interesting volume. We 
have read it through with great 
pleasure, and recommend it to 
those who wish to be told the cha- 
racter of a court and sovereign, 
which are still our boast, depicted 
in colours which truth herself seems 
to have apphed. To the work of 
Cary is added, sir Robert Naunton’s 
Fragmenta Regalia, which likewise 
tends to illustrate the same period 
of our history. 


t Of Holyroodhouse, on Saturday, March 26, 1603. 

+ This interview is particularly mentioned by Francis Osborne, esq. in his tradi- 
tional, or rather satirical memorials of James I. 

|| Lodowick Stewart, duke of Richmond and Lennox, arelation to James I. by whom 
he was much, and most deservedly, regarded, being a nobleman of an excellent cha- 


racter. 


§ He left Edinburgh April 5, and was a month inhis journey; hunting and feasting 


the whole way. 
VoL. v. 21 
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FROM THE UNIVERSAL 





MAGAZINE. 


London; being a complete Guide to the British Capital; containing an accurate and 
succinct Account of its Origin, Rise, and Progress, the Increase and Extent of its 
Buildings, its Commerce, Curiosities, Exhibitions, Amusements, Publick Calan. 
ties, Religious and Charitable Foundations, Literary Establishments, Learned anj 
Scientifick Institutions, &c. &c. Interspersed with a variety of Original Anecdotes 
Eccentrick Biography, Critical Remarks, &c. kc. Faithfully abridged from yy). 
Pennant’s London, and brought down to the present year. By John Wallis, 12m, 


1810. 


TO this compilation we give our 
unqualified approbation. We have 
read it with pleasure and with in- 
struction. It is judiciously and faith- 
fully abridged, from  Pennant’s 
larger work, and contains, besides, 
much new matter. There is no- 
thing of any importance that is 
omitted; and, as it is neatly printed, 
and cheaply published, we may con- 
fidently expect that it will meet with 
such approbation from the publick 
as it assuredly deserves. 

As a specimen of the manner in 
which it is compiled, we will ex- 
tract the account of Topham, which 
contains particulars not very gene- 
rally known, and will interest most 
readers in the perusal: 


**Cold Bath Fields, in this vicinity, was 
likewise chosen for a singular exhibition 
of bodily strength. Topham, about three- 
score years ago, generally known by the 
name of the strong man, kept a publick 
house, the sign of the apple tree, at no 
great distance from Cold Bath Fields, in 


1741, and chose that spot to exhibit one of 


his feats, viz. lifting three hogsheads of 
water, weighing 1836 pounds, upon a kind 
of scaffold, as it was then said, in honour 
of admiral Vernon, on account of his taking 
Porto Bello with six ships only. Topham 
was then so confident of lifting these hogs. 
heads, that he wanted three children to 
stand under them at the time; but this the 
populace would not permit, though he 
pe: formed the undertaking with ease. 

** Topham was then about thirty one, in 
the prime of life 

“The first publick feat performed by 
Topham, of much notoriety, viz, his pull- 
ing against a horse, was in the neighbour. 
ho: id where he then lived, viz. Moorfields; 


neither was it against stumps that he put 


his feet, but against the dwarf wall diy, 
ding Upper from Lower Moorfields. He gf. 
terwards pulled against two horses; but a 
his legs were placed horizontally, instead 
of rising parallel to the traces of the horses, 
he was jerked from his seat, and had one 
of his knees much bruised and hut; 
whereas, it was the opinion of Dr. Desa 
guliers, that had he been in a proper pos. 
tion, he might have kept his situation 
against the pulling of four horses, withou 
the least inconvenience. 

“The feats which Dr. Desaguliers says 
he himself saw him perform, are as fil. 
low: § 

** By the strength of his fingers he rolled 
up avery strong and large pewter dish, 
He broke seven or eight short pieces ofa 
tobacco pipe by the force of his middle 
finger, having laid them on his first and 
third finger. Having thrust the bowl of g 
strong tubacco pipe under his garter, his 
legs being bent, he broke it to pieces by the 
tendons of his hams, without altering the 
bending of his legs. Another bowl of this 
kind he broke between his first and second 
finger, by pressing them together side. 
ways. He lifted a table with his teeth six 
fect long, with half a hundred weight 
hanging at the end of it, holding it ina 
horizonial position a considerable time. 

“He took an iron kitchen poker, about 
a yard long, and three inches round, and 
struck upon his bare left arm, between 
the elbow and the wrist, tll he bent the 
poker nearly to aright angle. 

*‘ With such another poker, holding the 
ends of it in his hands, and tiie middle of 
it against the back of his neck, ie brought 
both ends of it together before him; and 
what was yet more difficult, he pulled it 
almost straight again. 

“He broke a rope of two inches cil 
cumference, though, in consequence of his 
awkward manner, he was obliged to exert 
four times more strength than was neces- 
sary. 

** He lifted a rolling stone of eight hun- 
dred pounds weight, with his hands only, 
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standing in a frame above it, and taking 
yold of a chain that was fastened thereto. 

«“ Dr Hutton, of Birmingham, speaking 
of Topham, is right in asserting that he 
also kept @ publick house at Islington; he 
likewise confirms what was said of him 
by Dr. Desaguliers; besides his lifting two 
hogsheads of water, heaving his horse 
over the turnpike gate, carrying the beam 
of a house asa soldier carries his firelock. 
These, Dr. Hutton observes, were the re- 
ports circulated respecting Topham in the 
country. But, however belief might be 
staggered, he observes, she recovered 
herself, when this second Samson appear- 
ed at Derby as a performer in publick, at 
a shilling each. Upon application to alder- 
man Cooper, to exhibit, the magistrate 
was surprised at the feats he proposed; and 
as his appearance was like that of other 
men, he requested him to strip, that he 
might examine whether he was made like 
them, but he was found extremely mus- 
cular. What were hollows under the arms 
and hams of others, were filled up with 
ligaments in him. 

“From the jerk he received from the 
two horses, Dr. Hutton observed, that he 
limped a little in his walk; and though a 
well made man, had nothing singular in 
his appearance. 

“ The performances of this wonderful 
man at Derby, in whom the doctor ob- 
serves, the strength of twelve men were 
united, were the rolling up of a pewter 
dish of seven pounds, as a man rolls up a 
sheet of paper. Holding a pewter quart at 
arm’s length, and squeezing the sides to- 
gether like an egg-shell. Lifting two hun- 
dred weight with his little finger, and 
moving it gently over his head The bodies 
he touched seemed to have lost the power 
of gravitation. He also broke a rope fasten- 
ed to the floor, that would have sustained 
twenty hundred weight; lifted the oak 
table with half a hundred weight to it; a 
piece of leather being fixed to one end for 
his teeth to hold, and while two of the feet 
stood upon his knees, he raised the end of 
it, with the weight, higher than that in his 
mouth. Mr. Chambers, then vicar of All 

saints, in Derby, who weighed twenty 
seven stone, he took and raised with one 
hand, his head being laid on one chair, 
and his feet on another. Four people, also, 
fourteen stone each, sat upon Topham’s 
body, and these he heaved at pleasure. At 
one blow he struck a round bar of iron, 
one inch in diameter, against his naked 
arm, and bent it like a bow. Weakness and 
feeling seemed fled together. 

“ Being a master of some musick, Dr. 
Hutton says he entertained the company 
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at Derby with Mad Tom. The Doctor also 
heard him sing a solo to the organ (then 
the only one in Derby) in St. Werburgh’s 
church; but though he might perform 
with judgment, yet the voice, more terri- 
ble than sweet, scarcely seemed human. 
The ostler at the Virgin inn, where Top- 
ham put up, having insulted him, he took 
one of the kitchen spits from the mantle- 
piece, and bent it round his neck like a 
handkerchief; but as he did not choose to 
tuck the end in the ostler’s bosom, the 
cumbrous ornament only excited the laugh 
of the company, until Topham undertook 
to untie his iron cravat. Had he not abound- 
ed with good nature, the men might have 
been in fear for the safety of their persons, 
and the women, for that of their pewter 
on the shelves. One blow from him would 
for ever have silencedythose heroes of the 
fist, who boast so much of boxing. 

** But the circumstances here related by 
Dr. Desaguliers and Dr. Hutton, were only 
the common place performances of Top- 
ham, when he went about purposely to 
show himself; some aged persons who 
knew him in his neighbourhood, relate a 
variety of pranks which he was occasional. 
ly in the habit of playing; for instance, one 
night finding a watchman fast asleep in 
his box, near Chiswell street, he took both, 
and carrying the load with the greatest 
ease, at length dropped the watchman and 
his wooden case over the wall of Tindall’s 
burying ground, where the poor fellow, 
only half awake, and doubting whether he 
was in the land of the living, in recovering 
from his fright, seemed to be waiting for 
the opening of the graves around him.— 
Another time, sitting at the window of 
a low, publick house, in the same street, 
while a butcher from a slaughter-house 
was going by with nearly half an ox on his 
back, Topham relieved him of it with so 
much ease and dexterity, that the fellow, 
almost petrified with astonishment, swore 
that nothing but the devil could have 
flown away with his load. A third time, 
thinking to enjoy a little sport with some 
bricklayers, by removing part of a scaffold 
just before they intended to strike it, from 
a small building, his grasp was so rude, 
that a part of the front wall following the 
timber, the fellows conceived it had been 
the effects of an earthquake, and imme- 
diately ran, without looking behind them 
into an adjoining field. Here, however, 
Topham was near paying dearly for his 
jest, asone of the poles struck him on his 
side, and gave him great pain. 

** Another time, being persuaded by 
one of his acquaintance to accompany itr 
on board a West India-man in the river 
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and being presented with a cocoa nut, he 
threw one of the sailors into the utmost 
asionishment, by suddenly cracking it 
close to his ear, with the same facility as 
we crack an egg-shell: and upon some re- 
mark being made upon an observation 
dee »ed rather insolent, by the mate of the 
ship, Topham replied, that he could have 
cracked the bowsprit over his head; and 
of the truth of which there was not the 
least doubt. 

** Another time, a race being to be run 
on the Hackney road, when a fellow with 
a horse and cart would attempt to keep 
close to the contending parties, much to 
the displeasure of the spectators in gene- 
ral, Topham, who was one of them, step- 
ing into the road, seized the tail of the 
cart, and in spite of all the fellow’s exer- 
tions in whipping his horse to get forward, 
he drew them both backwards, with the 
greatest ease and velocity: and while the 
pleasure of the beholders was at the high- 
est point of gratification, the surprise and 
rage of the driver seemed to be beyond 
all expression; nothing preventing him 
from exercising his whip, upon the imme- 
diate cause of his chagrin, but the proba- 
bie fear of his being pulled or crushed to 
pieces. 

* During the time he kept a publick 
house, two fellows, extremely quarrel- 
som«, though patiently born with for a con- 
siderable time, at length proceeded so far, 
that nothing would satisfy them but fight- 
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ing the landlord. But as they could be ap. 
peased no other way, Topham, at len 
seizing them hoth by the nape of th. 
neck, with the same facility as if they hag 
been children, he knocked both their heads 
together, till perfectly sensible of their er. 
rour, they became as abject in asking par. 
don, as they had before been insolent j, 
giving offence. 

** There is a report, that being opened 
after his death, the ribs, which are de. 
tached in other persons, were found in him 
in a Manner connected into one solid sub. 
stance. 

“ He is said to have been extremely 
irritable in his temper, but had sometimes 
such a command over himself, that, to pre. 
vent its effects, he would lock himself y 
in a room till he found himself calm. To 
his own violence, however, he at len 
fell a victim; his jealousy of his wife in. 
duced him to beat her so severely, that 
fear and remorse, as to the consequences, 
had such an effect upon him, that he put 
an end to his own existence. A plate was 
engraved, representing him in the act of 
lifting the hogsheads of water in Cold 
Bath Fieldds; but this was the last feat 
he ever exhibited. 

“‘ There were several signs some years 
ago in different parts of the metropolis 
referring to Topham’s strength; one of the 
last of these was in East Smithfield, where 
he was represented as ‘ The strong man 
pulling against two horses.” 
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History of Brazil. By Robert Southey. Part the First. 4to pp. 660. London, 1810. 


IT is by no means easy to mention 
a stvle of composition which Mr. 
Southey has not attempted, and it 
would be still harder to point out 
one in which his talents might not 
be expected to raise him to distin- 
cuished eminence. Few authors of 
the present age, have written so 
much as he has done, and still few- 
er of any age, have written so well. 
As a poet, we conceive his name 
has not yet arrived at the reputation 
which it is hereafter destined to at- 
tain; and, as a historian, the expec- 
tation excited by his previous and 
less important essays, will not be 
disappointed by the present, bulky 


volume. Witha share of genius and 
fancy equalled but by few; an hones- 
ty surpassed by none; and an extent 
and variety of information marked 
with the stamp of that industrious 
and almost forgotten accuracy which 
brings us back to the severer days 
of English study, he possesses a 
commanding knowledge of his mo- 
ther tongue, which, though the os- 
tentation of power sometimes pro- 
duces pedantry, and its attendant 
negligence betrays him too often in- 
to antiquated homeliness,is strongly, 
however, and, we think, advantage- 
ously contrasted with the monoto- 
nous and unbending dignity which 
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SOUTHEY’S HISTORY OF BRAZIL. 


jistinguishes the greater part of 
modern historians. No author could 
be fixed upon to continue, with 
greater prospect of success, the task 
of American history, which Robert- 
son left unfinished; and none is bet- 
ter adapted to correct and supply, 
by superiour minuteness, zealous 
research, and lively painting of na- 
ture and manners, the cold, and of- 
ten inaccurate outline of that sen- 
sible and pleasing, but, certainly, 
superficial writer. 

That portion of American annals* 
which, in this literary colonization, 
has fallen to Mr. Southey’s share, 
has less, indeed, of the usual com- 
mon places of history, less that is 
refined, or splendid, or illustrious, 
than is offered by the revolutions of 
Europe and of Asia, or even by the 
transactions of the Spaniards in 
Mexico and Peru. 


“ T have to speak,” are Mr. Southey’s 
words, “‘ of savages so barbarous, that lit- 
tle sympathy can be felt for any sufferings 
which they endured, and of colonists, in 
whose triumphs no joy will be taken, be- 
cause they added avarice to barbarity. 
Ignoble men, carrying on an obscure war- 
fare, the consequences of which have been 
greater than were produced by the con- 
quests of Alexander or of Charlemagne, 
and will be far more lasting. Even the few 
higher characters which appear, have 
obtained no fame beyond the limits of their 
own religion, scarcely beyond those of 
their language.” 


With all these defects incidental 
io his subject, we agree with him in 
rating its importance highly. Much 
yet remains to be learned concern- 
ing the habits and character of sava- 
ges, and it is a topick on which er- 
roneous opinions have done such 
infinite harm, that a philosophick 
mind can hardly bestow its atten- 
tion better, than in illustrating those 
barbarous manners and strange su- 
perstitions which, wild as they seem, 
are the rudiments, perhaps, and, as 
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it were, the grammar of political 
man. And, however inglorious the 
agents in the colonization of Brazil, 
the mariners, the missionaries, the 
exiles of one of the least of our Eu- 
ropean nations; it cannot be an un- 
important labour to trace the process 
by which their slender means achiev- 
ed effects so apparently dispropor- 
tioned. In these rude efforts of an 
infant state, these struggles with 
their savage neighbours, or the more 
important warfare which they have 
carried on against the beasts of the 
wood, the dragons of the fen, and 
the unkindly effects of strange and 
adverse climates, we are reading the 
original history of every civiiized 
nation in the world; the tales of Cad- 
mus and Jason devested of fable: it 
is to such expeditions as these that 
Europe owes its present glories: 


Sic fortis Etruria crevit 
Scilicet, et rerum facta est pulcherrima 
Roma! 


And if the end of history be, in- 
deed, instruction, what better lesson 
can she afford to individual and pri- 
vate exertion than the contempla- 
tion of their gigantick result? What 
more important warning and exam- 
ple to those high-souled men, who 
(should the increasing calamities of 
Europe produce another age of co- 
lonies) may bear, with equal cou- 
rage, and with greater mercy, a 
purer faith and better constitution 
than those of the conquerors of 
Brazil, to shelter beyond the reach 
of despotism amid the forests of 
New Zealand, or the countless isles 
of the Polynesian Archipelago? 


It was Vicente Yanez Pinzon, a 
Spaniard, and a distinguished asso- 
ciate of Columbus, who, in the year 
1500, discovered the coast of Brazil. 
As usual, in those days, the Casti- 
lians met with gold and giants, and 
carried as many infidels as they 


* The title of “ History of Brazil” is hardly adequate to the subject, as Mr. Southey’s 
work comprises the rise and progress of all the European colonies, irom the Andes to 
the Atlantick, and from the Platato the river of Amazon. 
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could catch, Into exile and slavery. 
But this was all the profit which 
they derived from their discovery. 
The land was to the east of Pope 
Alexander’s famous boundary line; 
and Pinzon had not yet brought the 
news of his success to Europe, when 
the fleet of Portugal, under Cabral, 
was driven, by a fortunate storm 
which befel them in their way to 
India, to that country which had 
been thus blindly allotted to their 
future empire. Cabral was followed 
by the famous Amerigo Vespucci, 
a really able navigator, who, while 
he narrowly missed the honour of 
discovering the Straits of Magellan, 
has, by a singular fortune, been re- 
compensed far above his deserts, in 
imposing, perhaps unconsciously, 
his name on a mighty continent. 
The country thus partially explored, 
bore, according to Garcia, the native 
name of Arabutan. Cabral, however, 
called it Santa Cruz, and, within a 
few years after its discovery, both 
appeilations were forgotten in the 
new one of Brazil, derived, as Mr. 
Southey thinks, from the valuable 
wood which was brought from 
thence, or, as appears to us also 
possible, from the Milesian Fables, 
introduced to our acquaintance in 
the notes to the poem of * Madock,” 
and to the present volume. With- 
out, indeed, recurring to the Plato- 
nick Atlantis, or the lucky guess of 
Seneca, who foresaw, according to 
Garcia, the discovery of America, 
‘*como suelen adivinar los freneticos 
i poctas por calentarse demasiada- 
mente el celebro;” it is a very per- 
plexing and curious question, nor, 
as yet, by any means sufficiently ex- 
plained, from what source, prior to 
Columbus, the suspicion arose, so 
prevalent in the darker ages, of 
countries 


«* Farre in the sea, beyond West Spayne.” 


To the voyage of St. Brandan and 
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his monks, and that of Mr. South, 
ey’s Cambrian Hero, may be addeq 
the extraordinary expedition of 
Dante’s Ulysses, whom the Poet 
conducts in a second ramble, fa 
more adventurous than the first, and, 
by the same track with Columbus, 
to suffer shipwreck on the dusk 
and mountainous shore of the Ter. 
restrial Paradise. [{ Inferno, canto 26, 
Two fabulous, Atlantick islands, 4 
the names of Brazil and Antilia 
occur in maps anteriour to the Spa. 
nish voyage. The first of these may 
have been taken from an old Irish 
superstition, founded on a_ natural 
phenomenon, and a name once fe 
mous might have been easily trans 
ferred, as was at least the case with 
Antilia, to the discoveries after. 
wards made. 

But Chaucer, when he mentions 
the red die of Brazil, in the same 
breath with “ graine of Portingale,”* 
displays a premature knowledge of 
its produce which is very perplex. 
ing, and the more so, because we 
cannot find any sufficient authority 
to prove that the wood existed in 
the ancient hemisphere, or that 
Brazil has a meaning in any eastern 
or European language. Is it absurd 
to suppose that specimens of Ameri- 
can timber may have been cast on 
the western shores of Europe in suf- 
ficient quantities to become a rare 
and valuable article in dying? Or 
that such arrivals may have been 
thought to proceed from the en- 
chanted Island of O-Brazil? This 
wood, however, which, except par- 
rots and monkies, was the only arti- 
cle of exportation Brazil was then 
known to afford (for gryfhons and 
tiger’s wool, though mentioned in 
an old English statement, must have 
been very rare commodities indeed, 
and Pinzon was mistaken in his gol- 
den tales) was not of sufficient value 
to make the country of any great 
importance in the estimation of the 


* Him needeth not his colour for to dien 
With Brazil or with graine of Portingale—Nonnes Preest’s Tale. 
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SOUTHEY’S HISTORY OF BRAZIL. 


« Lords of the conquest and com- 
merce of India.” The land was ne- 
glected and left like a common to 
whoever chose to traffick there, and 
even when its value was better un- 
derstood, the government of Lisbon 
was long more anxious to exclude 
the French from its commerce, than 
to profit by the possession them- 
selves. Almost all which has been 
done in Brazil has been effected by 
private exertion. At first, a trade 
was carried on with the Indian inha- 
bitants in the same manner, and for 
nearly the same commodities as 
that now maintained by the English 
and Americans with the savages of 
Polynesia. 

By degrees, occasional adventu- 
rers, thrown by shipwreck on the 
coast, or led by idleness and aver- 
sion to restraint, united themselves 
with the natives, and became inter- 
preters or supercargoes. Of these, 
one of the first and most remarkable, 
was Diogo Alvarez, a young Portu- 
guese, whose story might supplant 
Philip Quarl or Robinson Crusoe in 
the nursery, and set many an ardent 
boy on fire for voyages and disco- 
very. 

“He was wrecked upon the shoals on 
the north of the bar of Bahia. Part of the 
crew were lost; others escaped this death 
to suffer one more dreadful; the natives 
seized and eat them. Diogo saw that there 
was no other possible chance of saving 
his life, than by making himself as useful 
as possible to these cannibals. He there- 
fore exerted himself in recovering things 
from the wreck, and, by these exertions, 
succceded in conciliating their favour. 
Among other things he was fortunate 
enough to get on shore some barrels of 
powder, and a musket, which he put in 
order at his first leisure, after his masters 
were returned to their village; and one day 
when the opportunity was favourable, 
brought down a bird before them. The 
women and children shouted Caramuru ! 
Caramuru! which signified a man of fire ! 
and they cried out that he would destroy 
them: but he told the men, whose asto- 
nisnment had less of fear mingled with it, 
that he would go with them to war, and 
kill their enemies. 

** Caramuru was the name which, from 
thenceforward, he was known by. They 
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marched against the Tapuyas; the fame of 
this dreadful engine went before them, and 
the Tapuyas fled. From a slave, Caramu- 
ru became a sovereign. The chiefs of the 
savages thought themselves happy if he 
would accept their daughters to be his 
wives; he fixed his abode upon the spot 
where Villa Velha was afterwards erect- 
ed, and soon saw as numerous a progeny 
as an old patriarch’s rising round him. 
The best families in Bahia, trace their 
origin to him.”—P. 30, 31. 


Caramuru, however, and persons 
in the same condition with himself, 
were not the only colonists. Many 
individuals founded little factories 
in different parts of the country; and 
small forts and establishments, re- 
sembling nearly those at present 
scattered along the coast of Guinea, 
appear, though this stage of Brazi- 
lian history is not very clearly told, 
to have been founded by govern- 
ment; yet the persons sent. out to 
these feeble garrisons, were, of all 
others, least adapted to serve the 
real interests of their country, or to 
contribute to the advantage of the 
natives, a docile race, whom a wiser 
policy might have soon reclaimed. 

A majority, at least, of these co- 
lonists were criminals, not sent as 
prisoners or labourers, like our con- 
victs in New South Wales, but em- 
ployed as soldiers, or as free settlers, 
and sometimes even as commanders 
and governours. But if the system of 
Port Jacksen be erroneous, and tend 
to immorality, what must have been 
the effect of sending the same de- 
scription of characters in responsi- 
ble and important situations? Was 
there a Portuguese gentleman 
whose vices were intolerable in his 
mother country? He was sent with 
arms in his hands to prey upon the 
wretched Americans. Was there an 
Indian governour, whose lust and 
cruelties had forced themselves on 
the notice of government? he was 
punished by the permission to ty- 
rannize, with still less restraint upon 
his actions, in Brazil. For many ge- 
nerations this extraordinary policy 
was the curse of the South Ameri. 
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can colonies; but at first when the 
settlers were almost all of this de- 
scription, released from the re- 
straints of European laws and de- 
cency, and thinly scattered amid 
numerous tribes of savages, it is 
evident that the wicked passions of 
each party would grow worse by 
their mutual example. We have 
seen, in the present day, how much 
harm has been done by the runagate 
sailors in Polynesia, and in Brazil 
the consequences appear tog have 
been equally pernicious. 

*“ Each made the other worse; the can- 
nibals acquired new means of destruction, 
and the Europeans new modes of barbari- 
ty. The Europeans were weaned from that 
human horrour at the bloody feasts of the 
savages, which, ruffians as they were, 
they had at first felt, and the natives lost 
that awe and veneration for a superiour 
race, Which might have been improved so 
greatly to their own advantage.” 

For thirty years after the discove- 
ry of Brazil, things remained in this 
neglected state; but by degrees, the 
fertility of the soil and the excel- 
lence of the climate were known, 
and the renown of Cortez and Pi- 
zarro, with the treasures they had 
acquired, conferred a sort of fashion 
on America, which induced noble 
adventurer’ of capital and influence 
to try their fortune there. Here, too, 
the system pursued was singular; 
to encourage such enterprises, the 
country was partitioned by Joami the 
third, into large lots, under the name 
of captaincies, each extending over 
fifty leagues of coast, and each com- 
mitted to the absolute and heredita- 
ry government of the fidalgo who 
undertook to subdue and settle it. 
This was the plan least expensive 
to government, and the administra- 
tion of the colonies was thus in- 
trusted to those who had the deep- 
est interest in their prosperity; but 
there were many and serious attend- 
ant evils. Individuals might, indeed, 


possess sufficient means to settle 


and cultivate the small, uninhabited 
islands in the Atlantick; but in Bra- 
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dued, and a vast extent of coast , 
occupy; and the distance of Sue 
captaincies from Portugal, and from 
each other, rendered it impossibj, 
to obtain assistance, when assistance 
was required. Many captains wer 
ruined with their colonists, by the 
expenses of setting out; other 
overpowered by the natives, or reqy. 
ced to the most horrible distresse, 
by famine, from their ignorance 9 
the business of a settler, and thei 
neglect ofa previous stock of provi. 
sions. Even in those districts which 
had better fortune, the system pro. 
ved itself to be radically mischievous, 
Human nature is not made for abso. 
Jute and uncontrolled authority; the 
captains abused their powers, and 
not only the wretched Indians, but 
the European settlers, were driven 
to despair and insurrection. 

Twenty years after the measure 
was first resorted to, its consequences 
were become intolerable. Joam re. 
voked the powers of the hereditary 
captains, and subjected the whole 
of Brazil to a governour, appointed 
by the crown. 

Whule the Portuguese were thus 
employed in exploring and settling 
the coasts and creeks of Brazil, they 
had little opportunity, and apparent- 
ly few inducements to penetrate far 
into the interiour. One Garcia, an 
extraordinary character, whose ge- 
nius and achievements are overlook- 
ed in the imperfect histories of his 
countrymen, with five Europeans, 
one mulatto, and an army of Indians, 
undertook, indeed, a journey, of 
which we know no more, than that 
its extent and boldness was almost 
unparalleled; but the result does not 
appear to have encouraged others 
to similar attempts; and though 
vague reports prevailed of gold and 
diamond mines, the treasures which 
now distinguish Brazil were then 
inviolate. 

In the mean time, however, the 
Castilians were proceeding in a very 
different manner to the north, south, 
and westward. As early as 1508, 
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Juan Diaz de Solis had discovered 
2 prodigious river to which he gave 
his own name, and where he was 
killed and eaten by an ambush of 
savages. 

In 1525, Cabot, following the 
track of Magalhaens, arrived at the 
same stream, and explored it as high 
as the Paraguay. A little gold and 
silver which had been obtained from 
the natives, raised his opinion ot the 
importance of the country; the river 
was named Rio de la Plata, and 
many an adventurer was lured to his 
destruction by this deceitiul title. In 
1534, the towns of Assumpcion and 
Buenos Ayres were founded. Both 
these were far removed from the 
sea, an extraordinary circumstance 
in an infant colony, but not without 
a parallel, as we believe the settle- 
ment of Canada was effected in a 
similar manner. In both cases the 
superiour fertility of the interiour, 
and the facility of communication 
afforded by a noble river, were suih- 
cient inducements; but the Spaniards 
threw their head quarters as far west 
as possible, because, to the eastward 
they found no traces of gold or sil- 
ver. The few specimens which Ca- 
bot had met with, were not the 
product of the country, but brought 
from a distance. This the invaders 
soon discovered; but it was for gold 
they came, and in search of gold 
they had traced within a few years 
the course of the river, from the 
Atlantick to the Andes; while, at the 
same tirae, and with equal difficul- 
ties, Orellana proceeded down the 
Maranon in the contrary direction. 
The Castilians were a more adven- 
turous race than the Portuguese; or, 
to speak more properly, the spirit 
of Portuguese adventure had taken 
its direction eastward. 

The invaders of Paraguay and 
Guiana, though of all men least 
adapted to colonize a country pro- 
fitably, were still admirably qualified 
to explore it widely. Disinclined to 
domestick labour, they bore, with 
patierice, the severest toil, and mi- 
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sery the most intolerable, wherever 
their wild or wicked schemes ot 
adventure led them. Irritated at not 
finding the treasures they expected, 
they tortured, in some instances, the 
wretched Indians, to force them to 
point the way to scenes of wealth 
which had no existence; and every 
tale of wonder, which fear or igno- 
rance produced, was eagerly caught 
at and credited. It was thus tiat 
their avarice was inflamed by tales 
of El Dorado, the gilded monarch 
of an imaginary, inland Peru; or their 
lust and curiosity, stimulated by the 
report of a nation of fair, and war- 
like, and wealthy women. With 
objects like these before them, hun- 
eer and thirst, and pestilential cli- 
mates; and all the plagues of beasts, 
and reptiles, and insects, were 
cheerfully encountered. Wading by 
cay breast deep in p»trid water, and 
fixing by night their wretched ham- 
mocks amid the branches of trees; 
making the fire to dress their pro- 
visions on wicker frames, guarded 
by a little clay; their wounds fester- 
ing for want of help, or healed, as 
they sometimes fancied, by repeating 
a few verses of the psalms; on they 
went, for weeks together, through 
marshes and thickets, exposed to ail 
the dreadful plagues of a rank and 
neglected soil, a prey to continual 
inundations, and fruitful in every 
deformed, and abominable, and poi- 
sonous production of nature. In 
reading, indeed, a fair and homely 
statement of the horrours and diffi- 
culties which attended such expedi- 
tions as those of Yrala, Ayolas, 
Caveza de Vaca, &c. there is no- 
thing which excites so much won- 
der as that men should be found in 
endless succession, not only to sur- 
vive, but to repeat these dangerous 
experiments. Of the wild beasts, in- 
deed, but little mention is made; 
but the snakes were enormous; and 
alligators, and the more dangerous 
palometa, a small, but most vora- 
cious river shark, abounded in every 
stream. The vampires and mosqui- 
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toes were the plagues of the air; 
and onthe dry ground, where such ex- 
isted, the ants, whose regular and 
multitudinous march resembled the 
noise of an army, were, at uncertain 
intervals, the devourers of every 
green, and every living thing The 
chiggers laid their eggs beneath the 
nails ofthe feet and hands, and pro- 
duced wounds or mortification in 
whatever joint they assaulted; and, 
amid these more dreadful visita- 
tions, frogs, toads, and scorpions 
were too common and too inconsi- 
derable to be worth the mention. 

Ot the tales which led on to ruin 
so many adventurers, from Cabeza 
de Vaca down to the gallant Ra- 
leigh, Mr. Southey justly rejects, as 
apocryphal, the story of the city of 
Manoa, whose Inca was dressed 
every day in a fresh suit of gold 
dust, glued with a paste ef spices, 
on his naked body, and whose mean- 
est utensils were “ plates of gold a 
foot broad.” With great plausibility 
he accounts for such a story exist- 
ing in Guiana, from the wealthy and 
populous kingdoms of Peru and Bo- 
gota, situated on the opposite sides 
of the continent. 

Ir is, indeed, a curious circum- 
stance, and has led to many errours 
when not attended to, that the gco- 
graphical knowledge of savages 
reaches farther than we at first sup- 
pose. The people of Peru told of a 
Minty kingdom far to the east; the 
Bogotas sent their conquerors west- 
ward; and the Spaniards were long 
in discovering that the two nations 
only spoke of each other. It is thus 
that English credulity has been 
mocked in North America by tales 
of white men far to the west, with 
beards, and mounted on horses; and 
instead of recognising, in this de- 
scription, the Spaniards of New 
Mexico, has sought for the descen- 
dants of Madock on the banks of the 
Mississippi, or the sources of the 
Rio Colorado. 
~ To the accounts of the Amazons, 
Mr. Southey is more indulgent; and, 
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in truth, the strange correspondence 
and consistency of the stories del, 
vered by so many unconnected tribe, 
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of Indians, and related by so map he 1 
authentick travellers, may well be gegpot!! 
sufficient to induce us not hastily t) JgcoU 
reject a statement, which, howeye; seme ‘ 
extraordinary, contains nothing in fip!s ¢ 
itself impossible. These warlike a. age? 
dies, the Cougnantainsecouima, oy fe? 


women without husbands, should figp"S 
secm, at a period subsequent to the fe!” 
colonization of South America, to ofS 













have emigrated from Paraguay, ‘ 
where the Spaniards first heard offmmath 
them, to the shores of the river to Maeve! 
which they have given a name; and fie ©! 
from thence to have past by the Rio il 
Negro to the northward. he lies of ime’ ! 
Orellana, who fought with them in of t 
his passage down the river, are al. Ts 
together unworthy of notice. But thei! . 
testimony of Condamine and Acun- M 
ha is certainly more to the purpose; ie’ 
and their accounts, as well as those hor 
obtained in Venezuela, agree in as-gmel< 
Signing the Amazons a seat in the of I 
heart of Guiana, the only part offer!” 
America which no European has yet 2" 
explored. Ornaments of green jad, a “ 
1 










favourite decoration with imaiy sa- 
vage nations, were sald to have been 
brought from their country, and 
they had regular pairing seasons 
with a neighbouring tribe. The 
boys produced from this intercourse, 
were destroyed; the girls became 
members of the commonwealth. 
After all, there is nothing miracu: 
lous in the story. 
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“ The lot of women is usually dreadful 
among savages; the females of one horde 
may have perpetrated what the Danaides 
are said to have done before them, but 
from a stronger provacation; and if, as is 
not unfrequent, they had been accustom 
ed to accompany their husbands to battle, 
there is nothing that can even be thought 
improbable in their establishing them- 
selves as an independent race, and se- 





curing, by sucha system of life, that free- Bh) 6; 
dom for their daughters, which they had ind 
obtained for themselves.” p. 609. Sa 
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outhey seems disposed to rescue 

om the gripe of Palzphatus, 1s the 

rermaid; for be it remembered, that 
he male of this species 1s as little 
oticed as the husbands of the 

‘ougnantainsecouima. On this point 

ve do not find our faith so vivid as 

is appears to be; the Upupiara of 

Brazil, which drowns the Indians, 

sppears to us to be of the same ge- 

us with the manazi of the Cana- 

Hians, the Scottish kedjze, the nych 

of Scandinavia, and our English j/i¢ 

of the cramp. Stedman’s evidence is 
ather contrary. De Lery is, how- 
pver, no bad authority; and we have 

, circumstantial description of a si- 

ilar animal, in the same latitude 

as Brazil, and on the opposite side 
of the Atlantick, in a work entitled, 

‘Istorica Descrizione de’ tré Regni 

i Congo, Matamba ed Angola.” 

Milan 1690.] This work, we be- 

ieve, is scarce in its original form, 

hough it has been pretty generally 
irculated in the French translation 
of Labat, and the author (a Capu- 
hin missionary, il Padre Antonio 
avazzl) professes himself an eye 
vitness; for, in describing some of 
he peculiarities of the “ Pesce 

Donna,’ he says, “per quanto po- 
el vedere.” A hideous engraving is 
Piven, opposite to which, in the copy 

ow before us, a French manuscript 

ote is inserted, with some filthy 
ircumstances respecting the same 
mimal, from the account of one 
Jean Moquet. But small reliance is 

0 be placed.on this engraving, 
ince, by the missionary’s own ad- 
nission, “ non é stato possibile darlo 
d intendere precisamente a chi ne 
ece l’imagine;” but a little fancy 

ight easily make a Pesce Donna 
but of some species of seal, and 
such, we apprehend, is the founda- 
ion for most of the stories which 
lave been circulated. 

While the Spaniards were wasting 
heir time and strength in endless 
ind unprofitable wanderings, and 
quarrelling with each other in all 
he bitterness which misery, dis- 
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appointment, and dissolute habits 
could produce; the Portuguese, re- 
stricted by their situation to agricul- 
ture and commerce, were, in despite 
of a faulty government, by the natu- 
ral effects of a fertile soil, and a 
salubrious climate, increasing rapid- 
ly in wealth and numbers. They 
had their share, indeed, of the nox- 
ious productions to which all hot 
climates are liable; but the bounties 
of nature far surpassed her inconve- 
niences. Of the native trees the mag- 
nificent acayaba was the principal, 
valuable for boat building, for die- 
ing, for fruit, for a species of flower, 
for a medicinal gum, and a liquor 
capable of fermentation. Tea was 
indigenous, and coffee and ginger 
were soon introduced with success. 
Sugar was cultivated to a considera- 
ble extent. Saltpetre was abundant, 
and the sea (besides the mermaid) 
teemed with innumerable species of 
fish. Nor were even the interminable 
wastes of the interiour devoid of ob- 
jects adapted to relieve and delight 
the traveller. Amid all the horrours 
of the desert were found occasionally 
meadows spotted with tortoise eggs; 
forests thronged with birds and mon- 
kies, and tangled with the luxuri- 
ant folds of creeping plants, applica- 
ble to many important uses, and 
yielding when wounded a cool and 
wholesome water, which amid desert 
and stinking marshes, was a relief 
most necessary and seasonable. In 
the eastern Cordillera, where the 
Jesuits established a convent, are 
found all the mingled products of 
tropical and temperate climates, and 
that pure air and majestick scenery 
which distinguish the Blue Moun- 
tains of Jamaica. The Jesuits chose 
their station well; butit is most un- 
just to accuse them of interested 
views. Theirarrival and labours were 
indeed a blessing to Brazil. They 
were sent by Joam the third, and 
seem, with greater talents, more 
extensive views of policy, and, unfor- 
tunately, a far worse religion, to have 
been inspired, in no small degree, 
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with that sensible piety, that never- 
failing industry and conciliating be- 
nevolence, which added to the ad- 
vantages possessed by all bodies act- 
ing in concert, have given so much 
success to the Moravians, in their 
task of converting savages. No peo- 
ple could be less disposed to receive 
instruction then the tribes to whom 
they came. The Tapuyas were the 
oldest and most numerous race of 
Indians in Brazil. They should seem 
to be the original colony from the 
northern division of the continent, 
and to have brought from thence 
their rattle gods, found also in Flo- 
rida, and their name, which we un- 
derstand from good authority to be 
the generick appeilation {| Tapoy | 
by which the North America tribes 
distinguish themselves from the 
whites. Another stock were the 
Tupinambas, comprising a multi- 
tude of nations of kindred language, 
and connected, as appears from 
many circumstances, with the Caribs, 
and the islanders of Hayti.* 

The Tupinambas were more re- 
cent comers than the Tapuyas, and 
had driven them from the greater and 
more valuable part of the country; 
while they themselves stood in no 
smal] fear of a gigantick and warlike 
race from the south, the Aymores, 
who seem to have been a branch of 
the famous Puelches or Patagonians, 
All these nations after their kinds, 
are described by Mr. Southey with 
that force and poetick liveliness 
which mark his manner, when he 
treats ona favourite subject; and 
the world is deeply indebted to him, 
not only for the rational entertain- 
ment afforded by this part of his 
work, but for the manner in which 
he has laid to rest the idle exaggera- 
tion with which the Indian charac- 
ter has been extolled or vilified. 
Here, on the one hand, we have no 
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dreams of a race distinct and infe. 
riour from the rest of mankind; una, 
ble to count beyond the numbep 
three; beardless and imbecile; yo; 
have we a faultless community of 
sages and heroes. While ample jus. 
tice 1s done to the bodily and ment, 
powers of the rudest tribes, the 
enormities into which revenge sedu. 
ced them are no where palliated, ang 
our late philosophers (for we believe 
they are most of them guillotined) 
might have been referred to Mr, 
Southey’s description of the South 
American hordes for that proof of 
the advantage of civilisation which 
Protagoras offered to Socrates: 





n opodpa ey row rescuers avOeeorcse 7tvoqe- 
voc avernopupas ay wotav Thy Tay ey Sade ay. 
Sparav Woynpbay. 





Of these nations, the Tupinambas 
were the most advanced in Civilisa- 
tion; and seem to have been nearly 
on a level with the islanders of Fee- 
jee: the most cruel, but most ingeni- 
ous of the great family of the Paci- 
fick. The Aymores were the rudest 
and the most brutal; but were, at 
the same time, a frank and honest 
race, easily won to confidence, and, 
when won, warmly attached. In ha- 
tred tothe Portuguese, and in a love 
for human flesh, almost all the tribes 
agreed. The first of these principles 
was the natural effect of the unin- 
terrupted course of treachery, op- 
pression and ingratitude which they 
had experienced at the hands of the 
settlers, who disregarding alike the 
thunders of the Romish church, and 
the positive laws of their sovereign, 
had, on the most frivolous pretences, 
or without any pretence at all, redu- 
ced many villages to servitude, and 
carried on predatory excursions a- 
mong the rest for the sake of ob- 
taining slaves. Their cannibalism, 
however, was a far more serious im- 


* One of their superstitions is in common with the northern Indians; both races have 
the same respect for the night bird, called by the English “ whip-poor-will:” and; 
according to Peter Kalm, for the same reason, this may have been borrowed from the 
‘apuzas, as well asthe rattle worship. 
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ediment to conversion than their 
hatred to Europeans. 


“The religion, the pride, and the joy 
of the Brazilian savages were in their can- 
nibal feasts; and it was the more difficult 
to abolish this custom, because the Euro- 
peans had hitherto made no attempt to 
check it among their allies. It has been 
seen how the French interpreter advised 
the Tupinambas to eat Hans Stade as a 
Portuguese; and the Portuguese in like 
manner permitted their allies to consider 
their enemies as beasts whom they were to 
destroy and devour. Nay, as tiiese ban- 
quets made the feud more deadly, they 
conceived it to be good policy to encou- 
rage them; and for this policy, the com- 
mon shudderings of humanity were, as 
usual, repressed and ridiculed; and the 
holiest injunctions of religion set at naught. 
Priests, warriours, women, and children, 
regarded the practice of cannibalism 
with equal delight and equal interest. It 
was the triumph of the captor; it was an 
expiatory sacrifice to the spirits of their 
brethren who had been slain; it was the 
ublick feast in which the old women dis- 
played their domestick mysteries; and it 
was the day of merriment for the boys.” 
page 217. 


Many curious details of the ce 
remonies on this accursed occasion 
are given in the account of Hans 
Stade’s adventures; to abridge them, 
however, would be to spoil their 
interest, and we refer our readers 
to Mr. Southey’s work. The Indians 
had learnt to consider human flesh 
as the most exquisite of all dainties; 
but delicious as these repasts were 
accounted, they derived their high- 
est flavour from revenge. 


“It was this feeling, and the sense of 
honour connected with it, that the Jesuits 
found most difficulty in overcoming. The 
native Brazilians had made revenge their 
predominant passion, exercising it upon 
every trifling occasion, to feed and 
Strengthen a propensity which is of itself 
too strong. If a savage struck his foot 
against a stone, he raged over it and bit it 
like a dog; if he were wounded with an 
arrow, he plucked it out and gnawed the 
shaft. When they took a beast of prey in 
a pit-fall, they killed it by little wounds, 
that it might be long in dying, and suffer 
a3 much as possible in death.” p. 223. 
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Such were the people whom the 
Jesuits went to convert; nor were the 
Indians themselves their only oppo- 
nents. ‘Ihe Portuguese and men of 
colour united in an outcry against 
every measure for the improvement 
or liberation of the savages. The 
Missionaries experienced the same 
persecution and violence from the 
planters, as the united brethren have 
received from the Dutch boors at 
the cape; and were assailed by all 
the arguments which ignorance, 
selfishness, and infidelity have urged 
in our own times against the con- 
version of Hindoostan. “ Such pro- 
ceedings,” said the slave-owners, 
“were violations of the liberty of 
the Indians; it was absurd to dream 
of forbidding tigers to eat human 
flesh; the more they warred with 
each other, the better it was for the 
Portuguese; and to collect them in 
large settlements, was to form ar- 
mies with which they should soon 
have to contend.” The governour, 
however, supported them, and they 
themselves had every possible qua- 
lificatton of zeal and benevolence 
to make their endeavours successful. 
They began with winning the affec- 
tions of the children by trifling pre- 
sents, and, in this intercourse, ob- 
tained some use of the language 
themselves, and soon qualified these 
little ones for interpreters. They 
visited the sick, reconciled enemies, 
prevented drunkenness and polyga- 
my; but cannibalism remained incu- 
rable. Like hope, it traveiled on 
with the savages, through life, and 
in death it hardly quitted them. 


“A Jesuit one day found a Brazilian 
woman in extreme old age, and almost at 
the point of death. Having catechised her, 
instructed her, as he conceived, in the 
nature of Christianity, and completely 
taken care of her soul, he began to inquire 
whether there was any kind of food which 
she could take: ‘* Grandam,’ suid he, 
(that being the word of courtesy by which 
it was usual to address old women) ‘if I 
were to get you a little sugar now, or a 
mouthful of some of our nice things which 
we get from beyond the sea, doyou,. think 
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you could eat it? ‘Ah, my grandson,’ 
said the old convert, ‘my stomach goes 
against every thing. There is but one thing 
which I think I could touch. If I had the 
little hand of a little tender Tapuya boy, 
I think I could pick the little bones; but 
wo is me, there is nobody to go out and 
shoot one for me’” Note, p. 223 


Of course the Payes, or priests of 
the country, were the warmest 
against these new magicians; bap- 
tism was thought fatal to children, 
and to spoil the taste of human 
flesh; and the prayers of the mis- 
sionaries were supposed to engen- 
der knives and scissars in their 
hearer’s bowels; still, however, they 
made a progress. 


“When the Jesuits succeeded, they 
made the converts erect a church in the 
villaze,which, however rude, fixed them to 
the spot; and they established a school for 
the children, whom they catechised in 
their own language, and instructed te 
repeat the paternoster over the sick: eve- 
ry recovery which happened after this had 
been done, both they and the patient ac- 
counted a miracle. They taught them also 
to read and write, using, says Nobrega, 
the same persuasion as that wherewith 
the enemy overcame man; ye shall be as 
gods, knowing good and evil; for this 
knowledge appeared wonderful to them, 
and they eagerly desired to attain it. Good 
proof, how easily such a race might have 
been civilized. Aspilcueta was the aptest 
scholar among the missionaries; he was 
the first who made a catechism in the 
Tupi tongue, and translated prayers into 
it. When he became sufficiently master of 
the language to express himself in it with 
fluency and full power, he then adopted 
the manner of the Payes, and sung out 
the mysteries of the faith, running round 
the auditors, stamping his feet, clapping 
his hands, and copying all the tones and 
gesticulations by which they were wont 
to be atiected. Nobrega had a school near 
the citv, where he instructed the native 
children, the orphans from Portugal, and 
the Mestizos, or mixed breed, here called 
Mamalucos. Reading, writing, and arith- 
metick were taught them; they were 
trained to assist at mass, and to sing the 
church service, and frequently led in pro- 
cession through the town. This had a 
great effect, for the natives were pas- 
sionately fond of musick, so passionsieiy, 
that Nobrega began to hope the fable of 
Orpheus was a type of his mission; and 
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that by songs he was to convert the py, 
gans of Brazil. He usually took with hin 
four or five of these little choristers op 
his preaching expeditions. When they ap. 
proached an inhabited place, one carrieq 
the crucifix before them, and they began 
singing the litany. The savages, like 
snakes, were won by the voice of the 
charmer; they received him joyfully, and 
when he departed with the same ceremo. 
ny, the children followed the musick He 
set the catechism, creed, and ordinary 
prayers to sol fa. And the pleasure of 
learning to sing was such a temptation, 
that the little Tupis sometimes ran away 
from their parents, to put themselves un. 
der the care of the Jesuits.” p. 256, 257, 


It was by these beginnings, ra. 
tional, pious, and persuasive, that 
they laid the foundation of a reli. 
gion, which, though corrupted and 
debased, was still productive of the 
blessings Caristianity, however dis- 
guised, confers; and of that extra- 
ordinary power and_ popularity 
among the Indians, which, till the 
time of the final suppression of their 
order, was almost uniformly exer- 
cised in the cause of justice and hu- 
manity. But, for their farther pro- 
gress, and for the present state of 
the Indians, we look forward to 
Mr. Southey’s second volume, and 
return to the more general history 
of Brazil. Thus much, however, 
we may be allowed to remark—for 
indeed the observation naturally 
forces itself on the mind—that eve- 
ry community of men, established 
for a worthy purpose, has, in the 
beginning, been active and excel- 
lent. The Franciscans, the Benedic- 
tines, the Knights of Malta, all com- 
menced with equal industry and 
virtue; and that the Jesuit’s star 
retained its brightness longer, is to 
be attributed, not so much to the 
nature of their establishment, as to 
the peculiarity of circumstances 


which gave them a never ending 
scope for exertion, and by a wider 
field of ambition and activity, pre- 
vented their metal from rusting. It 
is only when establishments have 
outgrown the times, or the times 
have outgrown them, that their uti- 
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jity begins to decay, and their influ- 
ence soon follows their utility. It is, 
therefore, the interest of all such to 
seek out new fields of talent, to pro- 

ose some fresh object continually 
to their followers, and by still fresh 
channels, to employ in their service 
those fiery spirits which would else 
be leagued for their destruction. If 
their Terminus ceases to be pro- 
gressive, it is vain to hope that he 
will long continue stationary. 


Ex illo fluere et retro sublapsa referri. 


In 1564, a feeble and ill concerted 
effort was made by the French Hu- 
eonots, in total contempt of justice, 
to establish themselves, though then 
at peace with Portugal, in Brazil; 
and their Calvinist teachers, in at- 
tempting the same task with the 
Jesuits, showed about as much bi- 

otry and want of common sense, 
as our Methodists have since done 
in Otaheite. 

But the evil days of Portugal and 
Brazil were now drawing on. In 
1578 Sebastian fell, and a few years 
more saw the first a province of 
Spain, and the second” exposed to 
all the enemies of that overgrown 
power. 

The English buccaneers under 
Lancaster, laid waste Olinda. The 
French renewed, though with the 
same ill success as before, their 
plans of conquest and colonization; 
and the Dutch, now emancipated 
from the yoke of Castile, and having 
already subverted the Portuguese 
empire in India, turned their arms 
with equal wisdom and courage to 
the subjugation of South America. 
The Hollanders of the 17th century 
were, indeed, a formidable enemy; 
and in the first burst of their naval 
thunders on Brazil, we recognise 
many actions which would not dis- 
grace even the present lords of the 
ocean. Some traits are also to be 
met with, some foolish contempt of 
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their enemy, some disregard to the 
feelings and interests of their friends, 
some slackness in the very hour of 
victory, and indifference to every 
thing but the view of immediate 
profit, which remind us, alas! too 
forcibiy, of the attempts we have 
witnessed in our own days, on a 
neighbouring region of South Ame- 
rica. In two material points, how- 
ever, they differed from us; their 
cause was somewhat less unjust, 
and their temper far less merciful 
and liberal. Their first attack was 
directed to the capital of Brazil, and 
every thing gave way before them; 
their sailors were hardly inferiour 
to the modern English, and their 
soldiers were tried and seasoned in 
the long and glorious struggle, in 
which they had foiled the armies of 
Spain and Austria. The Brazilians, 
on the othe» hand, were unused to 
war, and now had no expectations of 
it; they were under the protection 


of Spain, who was little inclined to” 


favour a Portuguese colony, and the 
inert administration of Ojivarez took 
away all hope of timely European 
succour. But the energy of the Por- 
tuguese character, warmed by a 
mixture of Brazilian blood, was able 
of itself to preserve the country. 
The governour being made prison- 
er, the bishop and inhabitants of 
St. Salvador retired into the woods, 
and exhausted their invaders by that 
system of warfare for which militia 
are best qualified; till, on the tardy 
arrival of forces from Lisbon, the 
Hollanders fell an easy sacrifice. 
The failure of their first expedition 
did not, however, discourage them; 
the desperate valour of Peter Heyne, 
their admiral, obtained the town of 
Recife, and a long and bloody war 
was maintained, with various suc- 
cess, during upwards of 17 years. 
The vices of the Portuguese were 
ignorance, indiscipline, and the vi- 
cissitudes of foolish confidence and 


* It is singular, that Philip of Spain offered Brazil in sovereignty to the duke of 
Sraganza, on condition of his waving his claim to Portugal. 
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sudden panick; those of the Dutch, 
avarice, drunkenness, and impa- 


tience of hardship; both were brave, 
and the cruelty of both was equal. 
Both nations employed considerable 
bodies of Indians and negroes in 
their service, and there were on 
both sides very able partisans for 
the desultory warfare which such 
troops carried on. The Dutch had a 
mulatto deserter of the name of Ca- 
Jabar, who, after doing more mis- 
chief to his country than an entire 
army could have effected without 
him, fell into the hands of the Por- 
tuguese, and died on the gibbet re- 
signed and penitent. On the other 
party, besides Souto and Enrique 
Diaz, two able chiefs of marauders, 
was Camaran, a high minded Indian 
cacique, who repaid the ingratitude 
of his masters by the most distin- 
guished services. His uncle had 
been kept by the Portuguese eight 
years in irons. The Dutch, on ob- 
taining possession of Rio Grande, 
set him at liberty. 


** Immediately he went to his clan; the 
mark of my chains, said he, are still 
bleeding; but it is guilt which is infamous 
and not punishment. The worse the Portu- 
guese have used me, the more merit will 
be yours and mine in persisting faithfully 
to serve them, especially now that they 
are in distress.” p. 494. 


The uncle and his nephew were, 
perhaps, the preservers of Brazil. 
Nor were noble instances of magna- 
nimity wanting among the Portu- 
guese. Estevam Velho had fallen in 
an engagement between the Hol- 
landers and Matthias de Albu- 
querque, near the town of Nazareth. 


** He was the son of Maria de Sousa, 
one of the noblest women of the province. 
Already in this war she had lost two other 
sons, and her daughter’s husband. When 
the tidings of this fresh affliction arrived, 
she called her two remaining sons, one of 
whom was fourteen years of age, the 
other ayear younger, and said to them, 
‘your brother Estevam has been killed 
by the Dutch to day; you must now, in 
your turn, do what is the duty of honoura- 
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ble men in a war, wherein they are re. 


quired to serve God, and their king, ang 
their country. Gird on your swords, ang 
when you remember the sad day in which 
you girt them on, let it be not for sorroy 
but for vengeance; and whether you re. 
venge your brethren, or fall like them, yoy 
will not degenerate from them, nor fron 
your mother.’ With this exhortation, she 
sent them to Mathias, requesting that he 
would rate them as soldiers. The children 
of such a stock could not degenerate, ang 
they proved themselves worthy of it.” 


On the other hand, meantime, the 
majority of the Indians, in spite of 
the exertions of the Jesuits, were 
induced, from hatred of the Portu. 
guese, to join with any fresh inva. 
ders, and the Jews and new Chris. 
tians were ready to hail as their 
deliverers, any government which 
had not an inquisition. Great ad. 
vantages these, if the Dutch had 
known how to use them, and if the 
natural bigotry of Calvanism had not, 
in Brazil, rendered, in a great mea 
sure, vain, the enlightened policy of 
their European government. But 
their greatest tower of strength was 
their possessing a general like the 
count of Nassau, one of those ex. 
traordinary characters who seem 
marked by the seal of Providence 
for illustrious enterprises, and for 
the example and improvement of 
the world. Just, wise, valiant, and 


generous, he seems to have posses-| 


sed every quality which can entitle 
aman to head an army, or to found 
a mighty empire; and had his means 
been proportionable to his genius, 
there can be but little doubt that 
Brazil and Peru would have been 
added to the cluster of Batavian ar- 
rows, and that his orange standard 
would have been carried in a series 
of victorics from Darien to the 
Straits of Magellan. But his plans 
were ill answered by the power or 
spirit of the West Indian company; 
his reforms were crost, his fidelity 
suspected, and the force which he 
required, directed to secondary ob- 
jects. Little was won or lost by el- 
ther side, and Brazilians and Dutch 
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were already so wearicd by their 
endless warfare, as to have begun a 
sort of negotiation; when the news 
of the revolution, which placed Bra- 
ganza on the throne of Portugal, en- 
tirely altered the relation in which 
they stood to each other. With this 
great event, and with a retrospec- 
tive view of several expeditions of 
discovery on the Orellana, Mr. 
Southey concludes his volume. 

Our readers cannot but perceive, 
we think, even from the short and 
imperfect sketch to which our hi- 
mits have confined us, that the his- 
tory of Brazil is a subject of no 
common interest; and that the pow- 
ers of its historian are such, as will 
place him in a rank with the most 
considerable names in the depart- 
ment he has chosen. To the second 
volume we look forward with in- 
creased expectation, both from the 
augmented importance of Brazil as 
connected with the rest of the world, 
and from the valuable manuscript 
sources of information which the 
author announces himself to possess, 
and which have enabled him to sup- 
ply a period in the history of this 
rising empire, as utterly unknown 
to European readers, as the annals 
of China or Japan. On the present 
volume we have but few observa- 
tions to offer. Many valuable canons 
of colonial policy might be laid 
down or confirmed from the facts 
here given; among which, one of 
the most striking is, the advantage 
of encouraging a mixed breed be- 
tween the natives and settlers, and 
of indentifying these Mestizos with 
the colonists of purer blood, by an 
equality of rank and an admission 
to the same privileges and employ- 
ments. The Portuguese alone, of all 
the European nations, seem, both in 
Brazil and India, to have’ pursued 
this policy; and if, with them, the 
effects have not been more stri- 
king, it is only because the Mes- 
tizos and the purer race have been 
sunk under equal disadvantages of 
religion and government. The ex- 
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tent to which this system has been 
carried by the Portuguese, and the 
surprise with which our English 
sailors regarded the state assumed 
by the swarthy governours of their 
small, insular settlements, is often to 
be remarked in the accounts of 
voyagers about the beginning of the 
last century; and we trust that Mr. 
Southey will not overlook, in his 
second volume, the circumstances 
that have produced a peculiarity 
which appears to us both amusing 
and instructive. : 

The race of man in all his animal 
powers, is decidedly improvea by 
mixture; and even in his noble fa- 
culties. if greater genius be not 
produced, a more ardent and rest- 
less activity is superadded, which 
makes the man of colour a most va- 
luable ally, or a most dangerous 
enemy. The Portuguese have made 
him the former; and it is to this in- 
termixture of native blood, and to the 
exertions of this hot and hardy race, 
which derive their pedigrees from 
the kindred of Caramuru, that the 
house of Braganza is indebted for 
that city which is now the seat of 
their empire, and for the treasures 
and resources of the finest region in 
the world. What has been the cone 
sequence of a different line of poli- 
cy, is written in blood on the shores 
of Hayti; and is no less legibie in 
the vices and ignorance of those 
neglected offsprings of Europeans— 
the disgrace and peril of of cas- 
tern and western settlements. Albu- 
querque encouraged his soldiers to 
marry native women, and settle in 
India with their families. Lord Va- 
lentia seriously recommends that 
the children of the English servants 
of the company should be forbidden 
to remain in their territories. 
“ Which is the wiser here, justice 
or iniquity ’’—-the cruel Portu- 
guese, or the humane and enlight- 
ed Briton ?’—Another point on which 
we anticipate much valuable infor- 
mation, is, the maturing the Jesuits’ 
scheme of instruction, and the pre- 
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sent state of the Indies. No Euro- 
pean settlers have yet been actuated 
either by mercy or wisdom, in their 
dealjings with savages. 

The English in Nevth America 
did not enslave the aborigenes, but 
they treated them with brutal ne- 
glect and impolicy, and they encou- 
raged their wandering habits by the 
trafick in peitry: they stimulated 
their evil passions by employing 
them in war; and they communica- 
ted to them no other tincture of ci- 
vilisation but European diseases, and 
European, spiritucus liquors. The 
Spaniards and Portuguese were, at 
first, indeed, oppressive and inhu- 
man; but they have at least taken 
pains to domesticate the remnant 
whom they spared, and we appre- 
hend their missiens have since more 
than paid the debt of their original 
excesses. 

In comparing, as every one who 
reads his work will naturally more 
or less compare, Mr. Southey with 
Robertson, the most obvious, though 
certainly not the most important dif- 
ference, is the occasional quaint- 
ness, and affectation of the style of 
antiquity, which we shortly noticed 
in the beginning of the present 
strictures, and which are very oppo- 
site indeed, to the unfailing polish, 
the sweetness of diction almost to 
satiety, and the other “ dulcia vitia” 
of his elegant predecessor. A little 
homeliness, a few archaisms, and a 
style, for the most part, founded on 
that of our beautiful version of the 
Scriptures, possess, inceed, when 
introduced with judgment and mo- 
deration, a dignity of eloquence, 
which the periods of later days are 
altogether unable to equal; and ma- 
hy passages may be found in the pre- 
sent volume, which would not dis- 
grace, in harmony, even the best of 
the authors that have been chosen 
as models. But if this familiarity 
with our elder classicks assume the 
appearance of art or pedantry; if 
their negligence be evidently studi- 
ed, and their obsolete or unusual 
language be ostentatiously and un- 
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necessarily brought forward, we are 
apt to turn with some displeasure 
from pages which almost require g 
glossary, and from ornaments which 
remind us of the artificial wrinkles 
worn by the triple-crowned lady in 
the Tatler. In poetry, such archaisms 
or uncommon words are, for ob. 
vious reasons, often beautiful; but 
why, in plain prose, and in ordinary 
narrative, is “ coronal” to drive out 
coronet from its established place? 
Will « plumery” weigh heavier than 
Jeathers ? or will not our homely 
English drum raise.a spirit as soon 
as “tambour ?”—Then we have “ na. 
pery” for napkins and tadle-cloths, 
“ poitrals,’ which it may be thought, 
is fully as well exprest by dreast. 
filates, and “ broads.” a plural sub- 
Stantive, which, whether it requires 
a censor to reform it, or an augur to 
interpret, may admit, perhaps, of a 
question. It is true, that amidst six 
hundred pages of eloquent and pow- 
erful writing, a few such flaws as 
these are hardly worth the noticing, 
except that they admit of so easy an 
amendment in a future edition. 
There is another defect, which 
we believe must be attributed also 
to system, and derived from the 
same familiarity with ancient chro- 
nicles, but which is a real impedi- 
ment, not only to the popularity, 
but to the general usefulness of a 
historical composition. The want of 
broad and general views of his sub- 
ject, and of those bird’s-eye recapi- 
tujations, which serve as a resting 
place to the attention, and bring at 
once before the reader’s observation 
the relative harmony of the objects 
he has gone through in detail. The 
generality of modern historians have 
fallen into a contrary extreme, and 
have given us rather essays on his- 
torical subjects, than real and au- 
thentick history. Mr. Southey, on 
the other hand, gives us his facts 
as he finds them, and takes little 
pains to unite them in a connecied 
or lucid arrangement. Nothing can 
exceed the accuracy of his detail, or 
the life and spirit of his representa_ 
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ons; but these glowing scenes pass 
ever the mind as insulated and dis- 
joined as the shadows of a magick 
lanteru, or as visionary kings in 
Macbeth, without a Banquo to con- 
nect and identify them. In more re- 
spects than one, his work reminds 
us of the defects and beauties of the 
great masters in the infancy of paint- 
ing, in whose performances every 
hair was a portrait, and every fea- 
ture seemed starting into .ife; but 
from the want of general effect and 
keeping, the eye roamed unsatisfied 
over the picture, and sought relief 
on slighter but better arranged de- 
signs. Robertson wrote only for eéf- 
fect, and gave us sums without their 
items. The result was inaccurate, 
indeed, but will always continue po- 
pular. Mr. Southey gives the items 
carefully, and leaves the reader to 
east them up himself. Surely he 
may indulge a little more in those 
general speculations, which his ar- 
dent mind must have often suggest- 
ed, without relinquishing the .ad- 
vantages which are possessed by 
superiour accuracy, and the interest 
he never fails to excite in particular 
facts, and the conduct of particular 
individuals. It is partly, however, 
owing to this habit of viewing ac- 
tions in detail, and partly, we should 
almost imagine, to a keenness of 
the moral sense superiour to that 
possessed by his predecessor, that 
Mr. Southey’s individual characters 
possess an interest and value far 
superiour to those of Robertson. 
They are not mere links in the chain 
ef events; they are something more 
than performers in a great political 
baliet. They are men, accountable 
men, whose virtues are held up to 
our imitation, whose vices we are 
taught to abhor, and the principal 
end of history, example, is applied 
on the widest scale, and to the very 
best of purposes. Asa moral writer, 
Mr. Southey will leave behind him 
a namé which few of his contempo- 
raries will have equalled. In these 


respects, indeed, it is, perhaps, ne- 
cessary to observe, that a gradual 
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but important change appears to 
have taken place in some of our 
author’s opinions. We no longer 
find in the productions of his pen 
that querulous discontent under the 
existing state of society, and that un- 
defined aspiration after fair dreams 
of unattainable liberty; dreams, in- 
deed, but “ such as our Milton wor- 
shipped;” which, by the prejudice 
they excited against his earlier pro- 
ductions, retarded, we believe, the 
popularity he must otherwise have 
obtained, till long after maturer age 
and melancholy experience had sub- 
dued and sobered down the livelier 
tints of his youthful enthusiasm. 
At present, if we wish to educate 
in the minds of youth a lofty sense 
of national dignity, a temperate zeal 
in the cause of freedom, and a man- 
ly hatred for every species of op- 
pression or cruelty; if we desire to 
raise in them that admiration of in- 
dividual merit which speaks to the 
feelings, and stimulates the emula- 
tion of the soldier or the citizen, as 
well as the statesman or general, and 
makes the study of history a school, 
not only of national politicks, but of 
private virtues: if, in short, we wish 
to breed up such men in England, 
as England now most needs to pre- 
serve her, few better manuals can 
be found than the works of Robert 
Southey. 

There are some errours of the 
pen, or of the press, we know not 
which; but, in the prospect of ano- 
ther edition, Mr. Southey will ex- 
cuse our mentioning them. In page 
2, Vicente de Pinzon is said to have 
sailed with four caravels; page 7, 
we are told that “ out of his three 
ships he lost two.”——A Frenchman 
would not [ p. 126] say “d’étre ter- 
rible,” but “ a fin d’étre terrible.” 

The Dutch are said [p. 577} to 
have instructed their Indian allies 
in Lutheranism; avery singular con- 
duct in men who were themselves 
Calvinists. Does this errour proceed 
from excessive familiarity with Por- 
guese authors, who designate all 
protestants as Lutherans ? 
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FROM DR. CLARKE’S TRAVELS. 


MOSQUITOES IN THE CRIMEA. 


FEW situations could surpass 
Kopil [situated in the territory of 
the Circassians] in wretchedness. 
Bad air, bad water, swarms of mos- 
quitoes, with various kinds of lo- 
custs, beetles, innumerable flies, li- 
zards, and speckled toads, seemed 
to infest it with the plagues of 
Egypt. As we left Kopil, we quitted 
also the river, and proceeded through 
the marshes to Kalaus. In our way 
we caught some small ducks, and 
saw also wild geese. At Kalaus were 
two young elks, very tame; and we 
were told that many wild ones might 
be found in the steppes during the 
spring. 

In the course of this journey from 
Ekaterinedara, as we advanced, the 
frequent stands of lances announced 
at a distance the comfortable assu- 
rance of the Tchernomorski guard; 
without which the herds of cattle in 
the steppes, amounting to many thou- 
sands, would be continually plunder- 
ed by the Circassians. These guards 
pass the night on the bare earth, 
protected from the mosquitoes by 
creeping into a kind of sack, suf- 
ficient only for the covering of a 
single person, in which they lie upon 
the thistles and other wild plants of 
the steppes. At Kalaus there was 
rather a strong body of the military. 
l'rom this place to Kourky the dis- 


tance is thirty-five versts {less than 
twenty-four English miles]. Night 
came on; but we determined to pro- 
ceed. No contrivance on our part 
could prevent millions of mosquitoes 
from filling the inside of our car- 
riage, which, in spite of gloves, 
clothes, and handkerchiefs, render- 
ed our bodies one entire wound. The 
excessive irritation and painful swel- 
ling caused by the bites of these fu- 
rious insects, together with a pes- 
tilential air, excited in me a_ very 
considerable degree of fever. The 
Cossacks light numerous fires to 
drive them from the cattle during 
the night; but so insatiate is their 
thirst of blood, that hundreds will 
attack a person attempting to shel- 
ter himself even in the midst of 
smoke. At the same time, the noise 
they make in flying cannot be con- 
ceived by persons who have only 
been accustomed to the humming 
of such insects in our country. It 
was, indeed, to all of us a fearful 
sound, accompanied by the clamour 
of reptile myriads, toads and bull 
frogs, whose constant croaking, join- 
ed with the barking of dogs, and 
the lowing of herds, maintained in 
the midst of darkness an unceasing 
uproar. It was our intention to tra- 
vel in all hours, without halting for 
any repose; but various accidents 
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ANECDOTE OF CHARLES II. 


compelled us to stop at Kourky 
about midnight, a military station 
like the rest; and no subsequent sen- 
sation of ease or comfort has ever 
obliterated the impression made by 
the suffering of this night. It was 
near the middle of July. The car- 
riage had been dragged, for many 
miles together, through stagnant 
ools; in fording one of which, it 
was filled with water; and the dor- 
meuse, seat, floor, and well, became, 
in consequence, covered with stink- 
ing slime. We stopped, therefore, 
to open and inspect the trunks. Our 
}books and linen were wet. The Cos- 
sack anc Russian troops were sleep- 
ing on the bare earth, covered by 
sacks; and beneath one of these a 
soldier permitted my companion to 
lie down. The ground seemed en- 
tirely alive with innumerable toads, 
crawling every where. Almost ex- 
hausted by fatigue, pain, and heat, 
I sought shelter in the carriage, sit- 
ting in water and mud. It was the 
most sultry night I ever experienced; 
not a breath of air was stirring; nor 
could I venture to open the win- 
dows, though almost suffocated, 
through fear of the mosquitoes. 
Swarms, nevertheless, found their 
way to my hiding place; and when 
I opened my mouth, it was filled 
with them. My head was bound in 
handkerchiefs, yet they found their 
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way into my ears and nostrils. In 
the midst of this torment, I succeed- 
ed in lighting a large lamp over the 
swerd case, which was instantly ex- 
tinguished by such a_ prodigious 
number of these insects, that their 
dead bodies actually remained heap- 
ed in a large cone over the burner 
for several days afterwards. And I 
know not any mode of description 
which may better convey an idea of 
their afflicting visitation, than by 
simply relating this fact; to the truth 
of which, those who travelled with 
me, and who are now living, bear in- 
disputable testimony. 

The mortality occasioned by mos- 
quitoes in the Russian army, both 
of men and horses, was very great. 
Many of those stationed along the 
Kuban, died in consequence of mor- 
tification produced by the bites of 
these insects. Others who escaped 
the venom of the mosquitoes, fell 
victims to the badness of the air, 
Sometimes they scoop a hollow in 
the ancient tombs, to serve as a 
dwelling; at other times, a mere 
shed, constructed of reeds, affords 
the only covering; and in either of 
these places, during the greatest 
heat of summer, they light large 
fires, in order to fill the air with 
smoke; flying to their suffocating 
ovens in the most sultry weather, 
to escape from the mosquitoes. 
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ANECDOTE OF CHARLES II. 


THE licentiousness and thought- 
lessness of our second Charles, has 
become proverbial; and his good na- 
ture, which qualifies these, but ill 
atones for his ingratitude to those 
who suffered forfeiture and perse- 
cution in his cause. When he re- 


mained in Scotland, suffering the 
rebuke and censure of austere pres- 
byteriariism, before the battle of 
Worcester, his chief confidant and 
associate was the laird of Cockpen, 


called by the nicknaming manners 
of those times, “ Blythe Cockpen.” 
He followed Charles to the Hague, 
and by his skill in playing Scotch 
tunes, and his sagacity and wit, 
much delighted his merry monarch. 
Charles’s favourite tune was,“ Brose 
and Butter.” It was played to him 
when he went to bed, and he was 
awaked in the morning by it. At the 
restoration, however, Blythe Cock- 
pen was forgotten, and he wandered 
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among the lanes, which he once 
owned in Scotland, poor and unbe- 
friended. He wrote to court, but his 
letters were never presented, or 
were not regarded. Wearied and 
incensed, he travelled to London, 
and placed himself in all publick 
places, thinking that the eye of 
majesty might reach him. But he 
was never noticed, and his mean 
garb did not suit the rich, laced, and 
embroidered doublets of court; so 
he was insulted, and pushed from 
the king’s presence. At length, he 
attempted by cunning what he could 
not accomplish by plain dealing. He 
ingratiated himself with the king’s 
organist, who was so enraptured 
with Cockpen’s wit and powers of 
musick, that he consented to his 
request of playing on the organ be- 
fore the king, at divine service. He 
accordingly played with exquisite 
skill, yet never attracted his majes- 
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service, instead of playing the 
common tune used, he played y 





«“ Brose and Butter,” with al] its a 
energy, and characteristick mepy Tie ¢ 
ment! In a moment, the astonished olia 
organist was ordered into the king’ Mimof h 


presence. “ My liege, it was no Millouc 
me, it was not me!” he cried, an Milieter 
dropped upon his knees. “ You Mush 
cried his majesty, in a delirium ¢fiidrew 
rapture, “ you could never play i “ 


in your life—Where’s the maj} om: 
Let me see him!” Cockpen pre fiiine | 
sented himself on his knee. “ Ab MiMpeat 


Cockpen, is that you—Lord, map, wi 
I was like to dance coming out offsenc 
the church *” “ 1 once danced too” Hisee 
said Cockpen, “ but that was whey 


ngs 
I had land of my own to dance on’ Mit h 
*“ Come with me,” said Charles, ta iiiace. 


king him by the hand, “ you shall fihad 
dance to Brose and Butter on you 
own lands again, to the tenth gene. 
ration !” And he was as good as his 








ty’s eye. But at the close of the promise. ' 
MIRACULOUS ESCAPE FROM A TIGER, T 
, ; ; j nw 
THE following miraculous of these did my beatee discover ),; 


escape from a tiger, is related by a 
gentleman in a letter toa friend, da- 
ted at Jaulnah, in the East Indies, 
May 19, 1810. 

« I arrived here this morning 
with colonel Conran’s force. 

“« There is good hunting and 
shooting about twelve miles from 
this place; but it is dangerous from 
the number of wild beasts. I had, 
yesterday a most miraculous escape, 
which is the talk and woncer of all 
the camp. 

“« T usually go out on the flank, 
and yesterday was beating down a 
nullah parallel to our line, and about 
300 yards distant; I had killed one 
hare, and was anxiously looking out 
for another. 

« The place appeared by no means 
dangerous, because the bushes were 
iow and insulated; but yet, in one 


one of the largest tigers I ever fin, 


saw. prde 

“ The circumstances were as fol-MBean 
low:—I was passing on at my usualius 
slow pace, and taking care that eve- Herp 


ry bush was well beaten, I arrived iiiMr. 
at a low and narrow, but rather afywp 
long bush, and had passed to theMMo, 
farther end, when one beatee cried : 
out Sahed, saheb Baugh! Baugh® 
I withdrew a few paces; put two 
balls into each barrel of my gun, 
over the shot; sent one man to call 
assistance from the line, and was 
endeavouring to get a sight of the 
animal, as the man who remained 
was pointing out his head, his legs, Mriy 
and his face, but my endeavours Hide 
were vain. My bad eyes led me into Heft 
the greatest peril; for finding that 1 fhe 
could not see him, I unwisely con- Hed. 
cluded that he was further off than : 
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ny beatee declared, and with my 


th Moun cocked, I advanced crouching 
| up towards the bush; as I expected to 
it Miece him through the branches near 


eri. he ground, which seldom have any 
shed oliage, but could not get a glimpse 
ne’ nf him; when, lo! as I had just 
Not ouched the outer sprays, the mon- 
anifmster rose not a yard from me, and 


ou” yshed out with a roar that with- 
n imdrew all my strength. 

y it « It appeared as if the bush was 
san! oming up by the roots; he brushed 
pre. ie in passing, and sprang at my 
Ah fmmbeatee. when, to my astonishment, 
Nan, witnessed more courage and pre- 


t offm_/:.scence of mind than I ever hope to 
00," Mamsce again. As the tiger was spring- 
shen imming, the man, undismayed, struck 
on.’ Mat him with his bamboo full in the 
»taf™mace, and the tyger turned off. I 
shall fmbad neither presence of mind nor 
your 

ene. 


strength to fire, and perhaps it is 
fortunate I did not. The tiger gal- 
loped off, turned about, and then 
galloped at some distance past us, 
and in sight of the whole line of 
baggage. Four men were killed by 
a tiger on the road, and I have no 
doubt but it was by this one. You 
will agree that I had a narrow 
escape; for it was wonderful that he 
did not spring on one of us, on first 
beating the bush; and more won- 
derful, that he did not paw me in 
passing, for he actually touched me. 
The only reason that can be given 
is, that he must have been gorged. 
If I had possessed your eyes, I must 
have killed him; when within two, 
or even six yards, I cotld easily 
have lodged four balls in his head, 
and I had a brace of pistols to have 
finished him.” 
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LAWS OF THE ROAD, 


Ansando versus Brandon [King’s Bench, December 10, 1810.] 


THE following action of trespass, 
n which Mr. Bernard Ansando was 
plaintiff, and a Mr. Brandon, defend- 
nt, we lay before our readers, in 
rder that the publick may under- 
tand correctly the full extent of that 
ustom, which is now emphatically 
Cve-Mimermed the law of the road. As 
ived Mr. Ansando was travelling in his 
Cr AM>wn chaise to his country seat, near 

the MiMortlake, on the third of last Sep- 
ried ember, he was encountered with 
igh: Buch violence by the defendant dri- 
two Bing in a gig, that the shaft of the 
3UN; Mic entered the neck of Mr. An- 
call MBando’s horse; wounded him so des- 
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was @icrately, that he died in little more 
the Mhan an hour. Mr. Ansando’s coach- 
ned Bihan and Mr. Brandon were both 
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riving on what is called the wrong 
ide respectively, both having their 
ft hands instead of their right to 
ne centre of the road. It was pro- 
ed, on the trial, that Brandon must 


have seen the other, as it was not 
then dark, and the coachman swore 
that he could see one hundred and 
fifty yards before him, and that the 
road was wide enough to admit of 
five or six carriages. Under these 
circumstances, when the violation 
of the custom, or law of the road, 
was attended with no inconvenience, 
and when Mr. Brandon’s gig was 
almost opposite to the carriage, from 
some sudden impulse he thought 
proper to pass over to his own side 
with such rapidity, that the accident 
abovementioned was the immediate 
consequence. The coachman and 
another witness were cross-exami- 
ned; but as no contradiction took 
place, and as counsel for the de- 
fendant admitted that he had nothing 
but circumstantial to oppose to po- 
sitive evidence, the jury, under the 
direction of his lordship, gave their 
verdict forthe plaintiff, to the amount 
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of ninety two guineas, for the horse 
and other losses with which the ac- 
cident was attended. 

An allusion being made to Chris- 
tian’s explanation of the law of the 
road, as found in his notes on Black- 
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stone, vol. i. cap. 74, lord Ellenbe. 
rough was pleased to remark, tha 
the custom must not be enforced 
unnecessarily, or so as to produce 
inconvenience. 





MODERN LINCOLNSHIRE MAGICIAN, 


AN ANECDOTE, 


THE following most extraordi- 
nary event happened in Lincoln- 
shire, in the autumn of 1807, and 
may be relied on as an absolute 
fact: 

Yhe violence of a fall deprived 
sir Henry F. of his faculties, and he 
Jay entranced several hours; at 
length his recollection returned. He 
faintly exclaimed, “ where am I?” 
and looking up, found himself in the 
arms of a venerable old man, to 
whose kind offices sir H. was pro- 
bably indebted for his life. “ You 
revive,’ said the venerable old 
man: “fear not: yonder house is 
mine: | will support you to it: there 
you shall be comforted.” Sir H. ex- 
pressed his gratitude; they walked 
gently to the house. The friendly 
assistance of the venerable old man 
and his servants, restored sir H. to 
his reason. His bewildered faculties 
were reorganized. At length he 
suffered no inconvenience, except 
that occasioned by the bruise he re- 
ceived in the fall. Dinner was an- 
nounced, and the good, old man 
entreated sir H. to join the party. 
He accepted the invitation, and was 
shown into a large hall, where he 
found sixteen covers; the party con- 
sisted of as many persons—no la- 
dies were present. The old man took 
the head of the table; an excellent 
dinner was served, and rational con- 
versation gave a zest to the repast. 

The gentleman on the left hand 
of sir H. asked him to drink a glass 


of wine, when the old man, in a dig. 
nified and authoritative tone, at the 
same time extending his hand, said, 
“ No!” Sir H. was astonished at the 
singularity of the check, yet unwil- 
ling to offend, remained silent. The 
instant dinner was over, the old man 
left the room, when one of the com: 
pany addressed him in the following 
words: “ By what misfortune, sir, 
have you been trepanned by that un- 
feeling man who has quitted the 
room? O sir! you will have ample 
cause to curse the fatal hour that 
put you in his power, for you have 
no prospect in this world but mise- 
ry and oppression; perpetually sub- 
ject to the capricious humour of the 
old man, you will remain in this 
mansion the rest of your days; your 
life, as mine is, will become burden- 
some; and, driven to despair, your 
days will glide on, with regret and 
melancholy, in one cold and mise- 
rable meanness. This, alas! has 
been my lot for fifteen years; and 
not mine only, but the lot of every 
one you see here, since their arrival 
at this cursed abode !” The pathe- 
tick manner that accompanied this 
cheerless narrative, and the singular 
behaviour of the old man at dinner, 
awoke in sir H’s breast sentiments 
of horrour, and he was lost in stu- 
por some minutes; when recover- 
ing, he said: “* By what authority 
can any man detain me against my 
will? I will not submit; I will op- 


pose him by force, if necessary.” 
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HOW TO PREVENT SHIPS FROM SINKING. 


« Ah, sir !” exclaimed a second gen- 


tleman, “ your argument is just, but, 


your threats are vain. The old man, 
sir, IS @ magician; we know it by 
fatal experience; do not be rash, sir, 
your attempt would prove futile, and 
‘our punishment would be dread- 
ful.” “ I will endeavour to escape,” 
said sir H. “ Your hopes are ground- 
less,” rejoined a third gentleman; 
«for it was but six months ago, 
that, in an attempt to escape, I broke 
my leg.” Another said he had bro- 
ken his arm, and that many had been 
killed by falls, in their endeavours 
to escape; others had suddenly dis- 
appeared, and never had been heard 
of. Sir. H. was about to reply, when 
a servant entered the room, and said 
his master wished to see him. “ Do 
not go,” said one; “take my ad- 
vice,” said another, “ for God’s sake 
do not go.” The servant told sir H. 
he had ‘nothing to fear, and begged 
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he would follow him to his master. 
He did so, and found the old man 
seated at a table covered with a 
desert and wine. He arose when sir 
H. entered the room, and asked par- 
don for the apparent rudeness he 
was under the necessity of commit- 
ting at dinner; “ for,” said he, «I 
am Dr. Willis; you must have heard 
of me; I confine my practice entire- 
ly to cases of insanity; and, as I 
board and lodge insane patients, 
mine is vulgarly called a madhouse. 
The persons you dined with are 
madmen. I was unwilling to tell you 
of this before dinner, fearing it 
would make you uneasy; for, al- 
though I know them to be perfectly 
harmless, you very naturally might 
have apprehensions.” The surprise 
of sir H. on hearing this, was great; 
but, his fears subsiding, the doctor 
and he passed the evening rationally 
and agreeably. 





To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 

I] OFTEN puzzle persons, who in 
general reason closely, by asking 
them, why a boat sinks when a hole is 
made in the bottom ? 

Many of our readers, from habi- 
tually considering this cause and ef- 
fect as inseparable, will be disposed 
to smile at the question. I will, how- 
ever, prove its claim to considera- 
tion, by reminding them, that the 
boat, which sinks when there is a 
hole in the bottom, is specifically 
lighter than water; that is, we have 
inthis fact, the philosophical para- 
dox, of a body sinking 1 m a fluid of 
greater specifick gravity ! 

The cause is worthy of conside- 
ration, because, as boats and marine 
vessels in general, are of great im- 
portance to man, deductions and in- 
ferences may arise from its explica- 
tion, of considerable practical utility. 
The ship builder and the navigator 
may avail themselyes of it in a way 

Vor. Vv. 2 


which I cannot hastily anticipate; 
and the principle may, in various 
respects, prove of consequence to 
mankind. 

In brief then: .4 boat, or shif, the 
materials of which are specifically 
lighter than water, sinks when a hole 
is made in it below the water, by the 
pressure of the parts of the vessel 
which are out of or above the water, 
ufion the farts which arc immersed. 

This principle being understood, 
numerous practical inferences flash 
on the mind; and I shall briefly state 
those which at this moment occur 
to me. . 

1. When aship springs a danger- 
ous leak, the true way to prevent 
her sinking, is to diminish her 
height, and voluntarily | sink all that 
is possible ot her bulk in the water. 
Whatever belongs to her which is 
specifically lighter than water, 
should be cast overboard, without 
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being detached from the ship’s body. 
The masts should be cut away and 
fastened alongside, on or under the 
water. Every thing should be re- 
moved which is above the level of 
the deck; and, if specifically lighter 
than water, should be fastened to the 
sides, in, or under the water. The 
very crew should immerse their bo- 
dies to their chins, and nothing 
should be allowed to remain above 
the surface, that can be conveniently 
immersed. Of course, as much iron 
work, and other bodies specifically 
heavier than water, as_ possible, 
should be detached and thrown over- 
board. By due attention to this prin- 
ciple, I should presume, @ friori, 
that no ship could founder simply 
from a leak, or from filling with 
water. 

2. With respect to a boat, the 
principle is the same. If a boat 
springs a leak, or from any other 
cause fills with water, the passen- 
gers should instantly lie down, and 
keep nothing but their faces above 
the water. Every thing heavier than 
water should be thrown overboard, 
and nothing be allowed to stand 
above the level of the water, or on 
the top of the boat. 

3. By attending to the same prin- 
ciple, persons may often avoid being 
drowned. The total of the human 
body, in vital action, is specifically 
lighter than water; a living human 
body, therefore, will swim in water, 
provided it is not sunk by parts of it 
being protruded above the water, 
which unimmersed parts force down 
the parts under the water, till the 
internal cavities fill. lfa person who 
falls into water, holds his breath, 
till, by the laws of specifick gravity, 
he rises again to the surface, and 
then protrudes no part of his body 
above the surface besides his face, 
he cannot sink again. Butthe weight 
of his arms alone, if protruded out 
of the water, or even the entire of 
his head, without appropriate action, 
will be sufficient to sink him. Men 
are drowned, and all animais swim, 


.cause men are able to raise their 
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when thrown into water; simply be. 


fore limbs above their heads, ang 
animals are not able to do so. The 
animal sinks to the level ascertained 
by his own specifick gravity, anq 
that of the fluid, which leaves, per. 
haps, nothing but his nose above the 
water; and then, to regain the shore, 
he exerts the same action with his 
limbs as he does in walking. If meg 
were to remain passive, keep down 
their hands, trust to the laws of 
specifick gravity, and put themselves 
in the attitude of walking, the same 
results, and the same security, 
would, in general, be the conse. 
quence. Savages swim from their in- 
fancy on the same principle; and 
civHized man may, in this respect, 
condescend to take a lesson from 
savage and animal life; or, in other 
words, frem pure nature. 

For the present, I am content with 
having, through your magazine, sub- 
mitted these ideas to the world, and 
I leave it to the leisure opportunity, 
patriotism, or benevolence, of others, 
to apply them to all their beneficial 
purposes. 

COMMON SENSE. 


N. B. It concerns me to observe, 
by the records of mortality in your 
magazine, that numerous females 
were burnt to death during the last 
winter, notwithstanding I pointed 
out an infallible means of avoiding 
such accidents in a former paper. 
As those means cannot too often be 
published, I shall remind your read- 
ers that they consist simply in the 
party lying down, as soon as the 
clothes are discovered to be on fire. 
A lady’s muslin dress, which might 
take fire at the skirt, would burn 
from top to bottom, and produce @ 
fatal density of flame in half a mi- 
nute, while she is standing upright; 
but if she were instantly te lie down, 
even though she took no pains lei- 
surely to extinguish the flames, ten 
minutes would elapse before her 
dress could be consumed, and the 
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fame would be such as might, at most afflicting, that fatal accidents 


any instant, be extinguished by the 
thumb and fingers. Is it not then 


should arise from a cause so casily 
averted ? 








NEW ZEALAND. 


SEVERAL natives of the South 
Sea islands have lately visited En- 
gland, having been brought by dif- 
ferent merchant vessels, in which 
they engaged themselves as com- 
mon sailors. Among these is Dua- 
terra, nephew to Tippihee, a chief 
ef New Zealand, and son-in-law of 
another chief named Wanakee. He 
is a very intelligent young man, 
enly twenty two years of age, pos- 
sessing a most amiable temper, con- 
siderable natural abilities, and an 
ardent thirst of knowledge. His only 
object, as he said, for leaving his 
native country was to see king 
George. lor this purpose he entered 
on board the Santa Anna, belonging 
to Port Jackson, which touched at 
New Zealand, on her way to some 
of the South Sea islands, on a seal- 
ing voyage, in the course of which 
he was exposed to many dangers, 
hardships, and toils. As a reward 
for these, Duaterra expected, on his 
arrival in the Thames, to see the 
king, but was unfortunately disap- 
pointed. The captain kept him, 
nearly the whole time he was in 
England, on board the ship, at work, 
till she was discharged; and on the 
sth of August last, sent him on board 
the Ann, which sailed almost im- 
mediately for Portsmouth. Duaterra 
was much concerned at being com- 
pelled to return, without accom- 
plishing the object of his voyage, 
for which, he observed, his coun- 
trymen would find great fault with 
him. It is certainly a circumstance 
much to be regretted, that this 
young man, who, by birth and mar- 
rage, is related to eleven out of the 
thirteen chiefs of New Zealanc, 
should have lost the only reward 
‘hich he expected for two years 


hard toil as a common saaor, with~ 
out wages, or ather remuneration 
than clothing and provision. Duae 
terra, during his residence in this 
country, related certain particulars 
respecting the tradition and man- 
ners of those remote islanders, which 
open a field for curious speculation, 
In regard to the creation of man, 
he reports, that the New Zecaland- 
ers have been taught, from time 
immemorial, by their priests and 
fathers, to believe that three gods 
made the first man. The general 
term for bone is eve; and they uni- 
versally believe that the first woman 
was made of an eve, or bone, taken 
from the side of the first man. The 
fable of the Man in the Moon is 
likewise an ancient tradition among 
these people. There was, say they, 
a long time ago, in New Zealand, 
a man named Rona, who was going 
for some water one very dark night, 
for neither moon nor stars were 
then to be seen. He accidentally 
hurt his foot. While in this situa- 
tion, and so lame as to be unable to 
return home, the moon came sud- 
denly upon him. Rona laid hold of a 
tree to save himself, but in vain; 
for the moon carried both him and 
the tree away, and they are still to 
be seen there to this day. The be- 
lief of the following tradition, by 
which the faculty of speech at some 
former period is assigned to the 
serpent, may perhaps prove favour- 
able to the introduction among them 
of the Mosaick account of the fall 
of man. The sharks wanted to leave 
the sea, and to live on shore; the 
serpent would not allow them, and 
said, that if they attempted to come 
on shore, they would be eaten by 
men; the sharks answered, they 
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should be as safe there as the ser- 
pent. The latter replied, tht he had 
a hole in the ground where he con- 
cealed himself from men; that they 
would not eat him, for if he only 
showed his head, they were afraid 
and ran away; whereas, the shark 
had no place on the land in which 
he could be safe. He, therefore, 
compelled him to return to the sea, 
telling him, at the same time, that 
men would catch him there with 
their hooks, if he did not take care. 
The chiefs muster all their men, at 
particular seasons of the year, the 
great muster being made after the 
potatoe harvest. The ground from 
which the potatoes have been lately 
dug, is cleared of the stems and 
weeds, and then levelled. Here they 
all assemble, men, women, and chil- 
dren. The men are drawn up in 
ranks, five, six, or seven deep, ac- 
cording to the direction of the chief. 


SPIRIT OF THE MAGAZINES. 














One of the principal officers, 4, 
rangateedas, muster them, not by 
calling over their names, but by SL 
passing in front of their ranks, an) 
telling their numbers, when lf, 
places a rangateeda at the head 9; Im Fa 
every hundred men. The womey ‘ 

























and children, like those of the Is. - 
raelites of old, are never mustered. Bl 
After this census, their holidays be, 

gin, when they spend several days ms 
and nights in feasting, dancing, and tes 
performing their religious ceremo. the 
nies. The chiefs never join in the tio! 


amusements, but only look on, anj of’ 
give directions. The common mode 


, but 
of salutation between two persons is, Hy 
to bring their noses into contact with HM py. 
each other; and Duaterra declared, ond 
that when he left New Zealand, s pal 
many came to see him previous toMy}; 
embarkation, his nose was sore with MM pr, 
rubbing against the noses of hisMM + | 


friends. 








LONGEVITY OF A LAND TORTOISE. 


THERE is now living in the gar- 
dens belonging to the bishop’s pa- 
lace, at Peterborough, a land tor- 
toise, which is ascertained to have 
been there 200 years and upwards. 
The upper shell is about 12 or 14 
inches long, and about nine broad, 
the neck has al] the appearance of 
extreme old age: the sight of one of 
its eyes is gone, the other seems 
bright and lively. The inside of the 
mouth, as well as the tongue, isa 
full pink colour; it has no teeth, but 
masticates with its gums, which are 
of a bony substance; the legs and 
feet are covered, like the head, 
with scales, and are so strong, that 
it will walk, or rather crawl, with a 
considerable weight on its back, and 
zecmingly with ease. In the early 


part of summer, it in general feeds 
upon lettuces; and when the fruit 
becomes ripe, it crawls under the 
gooseberry bushes, and picks off 
what is on the lower branches, and 
the fruit it cannot reach is amply 
supplied by the frequent company 
and the gardeners, from whose 





hands it receives, with great gen-Hine. 
tleness, what is given it. Towards I 
michaelmas, and sometimes earlier, Ming 


it buries itself in the earth, where 
it remains till the following spring. 
In a few days after it hath made its 
annual descent, by finding the depth 
with a stick, a toierably accurate 
judgment can be formed of the mild- 
ness or severity of the ensuing win- 
ter. This extraordinary animal is 
about twenty pounds in weight. 
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SiR; 
IN making a tour in June, 1809, 


I passed through the wretched town 
I of Woodstock, and of course went 


with my family to view the contrast 
afforded by the adjoining palace of 
Blenheim. 

After paying the fines which are 
imposed at two or three passes on 
travellers for attempting to gratify 
their curiosity in viewing this na- 
tional edifice, we reached the flight 
of steps leading into the great hall; 
but were told by our conductor, that 
Louis XVIII. the exile king of 
France, was then viewing Blenheim; 
and, finding that we might join his 
party by missing two or three rooms 
which he had seen, we gladly em- 
braced the offer, and joined the party 
of his most christian majesty. 

Entering suddenly by a side door, 
in a party of six or eight, his majes- 
ty appeared to take alarm, and re- 
treated for a moment through an 
open door into another room; but 
observing that we bore the open vi- 
sages of Englishmen, he instantly 
returned, and surveyed us with 

nuch complacency. He was accom- 
panied by the duke de Grammont, 
and two or three other French no- 
lemen, whose names I knew not; 
ut many powerful associations gave 
he groupe a strong interest with 
me. 

Icould not but marvel at thus meet- 
ing with a king of France, a grand 
crand-son of Louis XIV. in the ve- 
ry palace which had been erected 
by the parliament of England, as a 
rophy to the general who had so 
oiten, in the field, humbled the pride 
f that ambitious Bourbon. The in- 
ident too was rendered more curi- 
us from the circumstance, that all 
he walls of Blenheim are covered 
vith graphick representations of the 
rlumphs ‘of the duke of Marlbo- 
ough, and to view these exaggera- 
ed representations was a yoluntary 


VISIT TO BLENHEIM. 


To the Editor of the 


Monthly Magazine. 


penance which the exiled monarch 
had imposed on himself. 

The ciceroni performing this de- 
licate task, was, however, the ordina- 
ry show-man, dressed out in the 
tawdry livery of his office, flippantly 
sporting his Mounsheers, his tossica- 
ted Bacchuses, his Lewises,and other 
John-Bullisms; and vaunting about 
the thousands of the Mounsheers 
that were killed, taken prisoners, &c. 
&c. in every battle! In vain did I 
take him aside, and apprize him that 
the decencies of hospitality, and the 
quality and intelligence of his visit- 
ers, rendered fewer explanations ne- 
cessary. “I likes it,” said he, “ I 
likes to tell him the truth;” winking 
his eye at the same instant, and 
smiling with excessive gratification. 

When he came to the battle of 
Malplagwet, he entered into a flou- 
rishing rhodomontade about the vast 
superiority of the French, their total 
rout, &c. &c. when Louis, a little 
piqued, exclaimed: “ Yes, it was a 
very bloody battle !’”’ “ Ah,” said the 
fellow, “ twenty thousand of the 
Mounsheers were killed on the 
spot!” 

His majesty appeared to have a 
very correct taste in matters of art, 
dwelt with pleasure on the fine Car- 
lo Dolcis, the Rubenses, &c. kc. 
and, evidently as a compliment to 
my party, praised some faded 
groupes of sir Joshua Reynolds, re- 
presenting some matter-of-fact fi- 
gures in the uncouth costume of the 
year 1770. His conduct and observa- 
tions, made in pretty good English, 
evinced an active intelligence on 
historical and other subjects. He 
spoke with evident reserve; but I 
hope he was satisfied that some of 
the English of the party felt a strong 
desire to show him every possible 
respect, and were much affected by 
the vulgar spirit of the ciceroni. 

At the tomb, in the chapel, this 


wi 
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feilow was more than commonly 
boisterous in his descriptions of the 
allegories of victory, of prostrate 
nations, &c. &c. exhibited by the 
sculptor. But I lost all patience, 
when, on departing, I saw him hold 
out his hand to the royal party, and 
receive a fee of a guinea! Qn this 
subject I remonstrated with him 
again, but was told, “ he did not get 
a royal customer every day, and in- 
stead of not paying at all, he thought 
they ought to pay better than other 
people.” 

The profile of Louis XVIII. is 
exactly that of the unhappy Louis 
XVI. and I do not doubt but his 
whole contour is very like that of 
his brother. He is very fat; and wad- 
dies or rolls ungracefully in his 
walk. He has a piercing black eye, 
and takes a great deal of snuff, his 
face and clothes being discoloured 
by it. Habitual good temper appears 
to be the prevailing quality of his 
mind, and he bears no outward sign 
of anxiety to recover the fortunes of 
his family. If he is not too easy, and 
too likely to be misled by favourites, 
I should think him the very man un- 
der whom a people might live hap- 
py under their laws, without distur- 
bance from his ill humour or ambi- 
tion. 

In short, Louis XVIII. carries in 
his appearance so much of the well- 
fed citizen, or easy country gentle- 
man, that one of my sons, a little 
boy of seven years of age, who had 
been used to see pictures of kings 
with crowns on their heads, and ge- 
nerally dressed in armour, could 
with difficulty be persuaded that that 
gentleman was a king; and he some- 
times amuses us by stalking or wad- 
dling across the room, and exclaim- 
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ing: “I am a king! 
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We afterwards met with his ma. 
jesty at Oxford, where he recogyj. 
sed us, and we left that city at th 
same instant, his majesty for Go, 
field, and I, with my family, for Lop, 
don. 

On our route, I amused myse 
in projecting a plan for his restora, 
tion, which, for the sake of the peac, 
of Europe, I conceived, and still cop, 
ceive, may be effected, by his pub. 
lickly announcing to the French 
people 

1. A gencral amnesty. 

2. Property to remain as it is, or 
as a life interest in the occupier, 
and in disputable cases, to be refer. 
able to arbitration. 

3. Military, and other promotion 
ana preferments, to be respected %» 
far as regards rank and pay. 

4. A solemn pledge to be made to 
establish a constitution, in spirit like 
that of England, and to govern ac. 
cording to laws made by a free le. 
gislature. . 

5. The limits of France to be the 
great rivers and chains of mountains. 

6. Equitable indemnities to fami- 
lies who have lost their estates or 
preferments. 

7. Toleration in matters of reli. 
gion. 


on fixed days. 

Perhaps, however, such an extine 
tion of prejudices is expecting too 
much of human nature; and Louis 
and his courtiers may probably 
prefer exile, the spirit of revenge, 
andthe hopes of arbitrary power, to 
a kingdom, with forgiveness of inju- 
ries, and concessions of civil liberty 
to the people. 


COMMON SENSE. 
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8. General risings to take plact 
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FROM THE MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


| « Fesaé Historique sur Henri Saint John, &c.”—A Historical Essay relative to Henry 
St. John, Viscount Bolingbroke. Imported by J. De Boffe, French bookseller, Nas* 


gau street, Soho. 


IN a former article we gave 
an account of the lettres, histo- 
riques, politiques, philosophiques, 
xc. of this celebrated man. We seize 
the present opportunity to complete 
our labours, by means of a life of one 
of the most extraordinary men that 
England has ever produced. 

The family of St. John, or more 
properly speaking, St. Jean, was of 
great antiquity in the dutchy of Nor- 
mandy. One of its members occupi- 
ed an employment of trust and con- 
sequence in the army of the con- 
queror, and distinguished himself 
greatly during the battle of Hastings, 
which was fought on the 14th of 
October, 1066, and in consequence 
of the events of that day, William 
I. was placed on the throne of En- 
gland. Lands were bestowed by the 
yictor on all his followers; and St. 
John received such a portion, as is 
supposed, to have enabled him to 
make good his pretensions to the 
heiress of the family of Portt, which 
was one of the most affluent, we are 
told, then existing in England.— 
Their descendants formed still more 
illustrious alliances; for the mother 
ofone of them, was also that of Hen- 
ry VII. who claimed the crown in 
vurtue of his mother, Margueritte de 
Beaufort, daughter of John de So- 
merset, of the house of Lancaster. 
This princess was daughter, by a 
second marriage, of another Marga- 
ret, who, in consequence of the for- 
mer one, had two sons, who formed 
two separate branches, the St. Johns 
of Bletsoe, and Tregoze. 

Walter St. John, the grandfather 
ef the viscount, and descended from 
the latter of these, sat as knight of 


* “On ignore méme en Angleterre, le 
lintbroke.” 


the shire for the county of Wilts, 
during the reigns of Charles II. 
James II. and William III. He died 
at Battersea, near London, July 3, 
1708, at the age of eighty seven, 
and was a man of considerable ta- 
lents. His son Henry, who also pos- 
sessed the reputation of abilities, 
espoused lady Mary, daughter of 
Robert Rich, earl of Warwick. 
They had several children, the eldest 
of whom, and the subject of the pre- 
sent memoir, was born* 1672, and 
called Henry, after his father. Young 
St. John was at first educated under 
the eyes of his parents, who after- 
wards sent him to Eton and Oxford, 
in succession. He distinguished him- 
self while there, we are told, by 
great sagacity in point of under- 
standing, as well as by the astonish- 
ing facility with which he learned 
every thing. His memory was pro- 
digious. 

On his entrance into the world, 
he rendered himself remarkable by 
his handsome person; a certain no- 
ble and graceful aspect; an extraor- 
dinary fund of knowledge, together 
with an agreeable mixture of wit 
and learning. He also displayed an 
intimate acquaintance with the best 
Greek and Roman authors, and 
could quote them in such a manner 
as not to savour of pedantry. Yet 
notwithstanding all these advanta- 
ges, his family was greatly alarmed 
by his ardent temperament and love 
of the fair sex. 


But his attachment to his plea» 
sures never stifled in him the love 
of literature, and a certain passion 
for publick affairs. In the midst of 
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his follies, he was ever ready to ex- 
claim with Horace: 


Solve senes centcm, mature, sanus equum 
re 

Peccet ad extremum ridendus, et ilia du- 
cat. Ep. i. v. 8 and 9. 


In the years 1698 and 1699, Mr. 
St. John travelled on the continent, 
with the view of completing his 
education; and in the course of his 
journey visited both France and Ita- 
ly. During his youth, he formed an 
acquaintance with all the wits of his 
time, particularly Dryden; and we 
are assured that he not only esteem- 
ed this great poet, but when Wil- 
liam III. deprived him of his pen- 
sion, he assisted him with his purse 
and credit, and never ceased to give 
him the most convincing proofs of 
his attachment. Pope, Swift, and 
other celebrated men of letters, 
were afterwards numbered among 
his friends. 

In the beginning of the year 1700, 
the relations of Mr. St. John pre- 
vailed on him to marry Miss Fran- 
ces Winchescomb, a rich heiress, 
and he was nearly at the same time 
nominated representative for Wot- 
ton Basset, in Wiltshire, in which 
quality he sat during the fifth par- 
liament of William III. At this pe- 
riod of his life he condemned the 
treaty for the partition of the Spanish 
monarchy. 

On the accession of queen Anne, 
the subject of this memoir began to 
distinguish himself by his eloquence. 
Nature had conferred on him many 
of the properties of a great orator, 
and as the queen was sensible of his 
parts she courted his attachment. As 
a proof of the high degree of favour 
then enjoved by him, he was one of 
the persons of quality selected soon 
after by her majesty, to accompany 
her to Bath. 

He now joined that party which 
was so well known by the appella- 
tion of the fortes, the principles of 
which, if not correspondent to his 
«character, were at least fayourable 
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to his views; and accordingly, ak Dr 





































though both his father and grand, I bo! 
ther had been whigs, he acted in hay 
direct opposition to their systen (im 
government. In 1704, he was nopj, the 
nated a member of the administp,, nis 
tion, and became intimately conneg, im 
ed with the duke of Marlboroug) mo 
the first general of his age, who ve tac 
then at the head of the British ». cor 
miles. dec 
«“ Descended from a noble family, citi 
but without being illustrious, and y fim be 
the same time destitute of fortune ty 
the latter had now attained the high, ack 
est eminence which an individu the 
could aspire to. A friendship be. not 
tween him and St. John had bee the 
wis 
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of Anne, while princess of Denmar, fm in 
and it is not at all unlikely that the inte 
credit of Churchill and his wife pro 
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rough that he had become a grea “ec 
warriour from instinct alone; for he of 
had never either studied his art, o sell 
read any of the celebrated treatise the 
on it. Most assuredly he had neverfmm ¢¢P 
perused Xenophon, and perhaps ne. had 
ver looked into the narrative of anyjmm tha’ 
modern war; but, during his youth mmm U8 
he had served under Turenne, anja 4" 
was distinguished by his notice.” aes 
On the disgrace of this grea °° 

man, Bolingbroke, if he did not takelmm ‘€5! 
part against his friend, at least sideijm the 
with the court, and became secrets be 
ry of state for foreign affairs during ™* 
the administration of the celebrateijm 

Harley, earl of Oxford. On this oom 44 
casion, he had not only the manage thes 
ment of continental business, and off °US 
all the negotiations for peace, but S 
also of the house of commons, of par! 
which his oratory, and still more, his ‘!' 
influence, had rendered him the ora to I 
cle. He also was enabled, by means “1 
of Mrs. Mastam, to keep up his in oF 

tercourse, and increase his favour, bs 
with the queen; but a mutual jeag *"° 
lousy already subsisted between hing YOU 
and the first lord of the treasury: hice 
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Dr. Swift, the common friend of 
hoth, to eradicate; although, per- 
haps, he might tend to moderate it. 

A pacification was at this period 
the grand object of the new admi- 
nistration, and for that purpose they 
immediately convoked a parliament 
more devoted to them, and less at- 
tached to the whigs, than the pre- 
ceding one. “ St. John now publickly 
declared, that the glory of taking 
cities, and gaining battles, ought to 
be measured by the degree of utili- 
ty resulting from these splendid 
achievements, which at one and 
the same time might reflect ho- 
nour on the arms, and shame on 
the councils, of a nation; that the 
wisdom of a government consists 
in regulating its projects by its 
interests and its strength, and in 
proportioning the means of execu- 
tion to the object which i: proposes, 
and the vigour it is to display. He 
declared that England had lost sight 
of those rules, and that motives of 
selfishness and ambition had seduced 
the grand part of the alliance to 
depart from the principles which 
had been agreed upon. He added, 
that all ideas of conquering Spain 
ought to be renounced and relin- 
quished, as general Stanhope had 
just declared, that the people were 
so attached to Philip V. and pro- 
fessed such a degree of aversion fo 
the archduke, that the country might 
be overrun ‘until the day of judg- 
ment, without being - conquered. 
As Spain was the object of the war, 
and its subversion hopeless, it was, 
therefore, his opinion, that peace 
ought to be instantly thought of.” 

St. John perceiving that the new 
parliament was favourable to his 
views, sent over the abbé Gaultier 
to Paris in 1711, and by means of 
his agency, and that of Mr. Prior, 
he carried on a correspondence 
with M. de Torcy, and signified to 
the French minister, that England 
would treat independently of, and 
without the concurrence, of Hol- 
land. 

No sooner did the Dutch learn 
VoL. 2N 
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that the English had commenced a 
negotiation for peace, than they 
themselves wished to renew the con- 
ferences for a treaty; but their mi- 
nisters were repulsed, and obliged 
to solicit a participation in the di- 
plomatick engagements of England. 

Meanwhile the queen was so well 
pleased with the conduct of her mi- 
nisters, that Harley was created an 
earl, and nominated first lord of the 
treasury, in addition to his former 
office of chancellor of the exche- 
quer. Although St. John had been 
overlooked on this occasion, yet he 
determined to press the business of 
peace, and accordingly sent Prior, 
the poet, once more to the court of 
Versailles, with amemorial, in which 
he laid down the principles on 
which it could alone be obtained. 
That gentleman accordingly repair- 
ed to Fontainbleau at the latter end 
of July, 1711, and, having ascertain- 
ed that Louis XIV. had received 
full powers from his grandson, 
Philip V. returned immediately 
with Monsieur Mesnager, to whoin 
the English secretary for foreign af- 
fairs observed: “ We desire peace, 
and France stands in need of it; to 
obtain this, all intrigue and finesse 
must be banished. England will not 
either resume or renew the insup- 
portable pretensions maintained by 
the Dutch at the former. confer- 
ences, but she expects a reasonable 
compensation for herself on a¢count 
of her expenses, and equitable ad- 
vantages for her ailies; in fine, such 
terms as may be required for their 
own security, and such, indeed, as 
the present situation of affairs enti- 
title them to. 

A provisional negotiation was the 
consequence; and preliminaries of 
peace between England and France 
were signed soon after, on the part 
of St. John and the earl of Dart- 
mouth on one side, and the French 
envoy on the other, Next day Mes- 
nager was introduced to the queen, 
who received. him in a private man- 
ner at Windsor. 

On the 30th of November, the 
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secretary for foreign affairs notified 
to the different ministers at the 
court of London, that negotiations 
for peace were about to take place 
at Utrecht; and, notwithstanding the 
violent opposition that ensued on the 
part of the count de Gallasch, the 
Austrian minister, and the Baunde 
Bothmar, envoy from the court of 
Hanover; nay, although the duke 
aid dutchess of Marlborongh, with 
all the whigs, together with the 
states gencral, resolutely opposed 
the measure, yet Anne and her 
ministers, as is weil known, suc- 
ceeded in the project for a peace. 

The services xf St. John upon 
this occasion were not forgotten 
and accordingly her majesty, on the 
14th of July, 1712, was pleased to 
create him a peer of England, by 
the style and title of daron of Ly- 
dia Fregoze inthe county of Wilts, 
and viscount Bolinbroke. This re- 
ward was considered as his due, in 
consequence of the basis of a new 
political balance established by him 
in Europe, which subsisted during 
a period of about fveurscore years; 
and, notwithstanding the frequent 
wars that intcrvened, was never 
wholly changed until the late revo- 
lution. 

Meanwhile, a consequence of a 
variety of intrigues, the earl of Ox- 
ford, who is here accused of keep- 
ing up a double eorrespondence 
with the pretender and the house of 
Hanover, at the same time, was 
about to be disgraced, and his ene- 
my, Bolingbroke, to be elevated to 
the highest dignities in the state, 
when Anne died. This princess, ac- 
cording to the editor, who obtained 
his information from the late Mrs. 
Mallet, was greatly beloved by Bo- 
lingbroke, who exclaimed in her 
presence: “ That the unfortunate 
queen was a model of all the vir- 
tues; that the unhappy house of Stu- 
art had never produced a better so- 
vereign; and that no princess ever 
deserved so little to be cruelly be- 
trayed, as was the case with her late 
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majesty.” It is here also stated, thy 
her majesty’s constitution was yy. 
dically sapped and ruined by the 
use of strong liquors. The editor j, 
at some pains to insinuate, that her 
majesty did not die a natural death. 
but for this suspicion there never 
was any solid foundation whatso. 
ever. 

On the accession of George |, 
Bolingbroke addressed a letter of 
congratulation to his majesty; but 
instead of being treated the better 
for this mark of respect, his papers 
were sealed up, and he himself 
taught to expect the utmost severity 
of royal enmity. The subject of this 
memoir, on perceiving the storm, 
retired for awhile into the country; 
but on receiving secret intelligence 
from the duke of Marlborough, that 
it was not in his power to protect 
him from the rage of the whigs, 
who had determined to punish him 
as the author of the late pacifica- 
tion, he determined to fly. His lord- 
ship accordingly embarked private- 
ly at Dover on the 7th of April, 
carrying with him property to the 
amount of about 500,000 francs, 
which was intended to support him 
during his exile. 

On his arrival at Paris, the vis- 
count waited on the English ambas- 
sadour [the earl of Stair] and as- 
sured him that he did not intend to 
enter into any connexion whatso- 
ever with the jacobites; and he 
wrote several letters to the same 
purpose to general Stanhope, then 
secretary of state. Soon after this, 
his lordship retired to St. Clair, in 
Dauphiny; and, during his residence 
there, was accused, together with 
the earl of Oxford, of high treason. 
The latter was accordingly sent to 
the tower; while against the for- 
mer, a bill of attainder was carried. 

The tories in England, greatly 
displeased at the conduct of the 
whigs, who, in their turn, consider- 
ed them all as suspected, now sent 
an agent to the continent, who had 
an interview with the pretender at 
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€ommerci, whence he repaired to 
St. Clair, with a letter signed James 
{II. containing an invitation to Bo- 
lingbroke to assist at his councils. 
This once more awakened the am- 
bition of the viscount, who sét out 
for Commerci, although in a bad 
state of health, and thus threw an 
air of duplicity over his character, 
from which, notwithstanding his 
splendid talents, it could never after 
entirely recover. 

“ He was convinced,’ we are 
told, “ soon after his first interview, 
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that the prince just alluded to, had 
neither plans nor views, and that the 
tories themselvesS.did not seem to 
act with more sagacity. He also 
perceived, too, that although the 
pretender lived in daily expecta- 
tion of repairing either to England 
or Scotland, yet efficacious means 
had not as yet been taken tor the 
countenance and support of France, 
without the aid of which, in respect 
both to arms and money, all his fu- 
ture enterprises must prove pro 
blematicai. : 


TO BE CONCLUDED IN NEXT NO. 
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THE ASS: AN ODE 


@N THE AMELIORATION OF THE 
SPECIES. 


{ By Dr. Trotter.] 


POOR ass! it joys me much to see thee 
glad, 
And with that saddle new upon thy 
back; 
No longer dost thou look demure and sad, 
Yor thou hast been of late a fav’rite 
hack, 
Yet humbly still thou tread’st the 
ground, 
Thy modest front with riband bound, 
Shaking thy silver bit along: 
Smooth is thy hide as any down, 
Not cudgeled now by lusty clown, 
Or by a dusky tinker’s thong. 


Poor brute ! so lately doomed to fag, 

To toil and sweat from day to day; 

Fhy life near Famine’s hut to drag, 

On stones thy wearied trunk to lay. 
What lucky star has changed thy lot? 
Are all those rugged times forgot ? 

From misery’s rub ! 
Nor trudging down the dusty street, 
Nibbling each dirty weed you meet, 
In pools or dub. 


Oft have I met thee waddling on the road, 
Bending beneath thy panniers, stuffed 
and tied, 





Of rags and rusty iron, a monstrous load, 
And eke a beggar’s brat on either side, 
Forth from a greasy bag their long 
necks throwing, 
Just like two well-fed geese to mar- 
ket going; 
Gabbling and gulping down from 
wooden dish, 
Sour curds and leeks, or mess of stink- 
ing fish. 
Yet meek wert thou beneath the load, 
Gentle as when you bore a God, 
While all around Hosannas loud did ring, 
And bade the impious Jews behold their 
King, 
But though despised of man, and mocked 
te scorn, 
Just like thy master, he of Bethlehem 
born. 


Still bounteous Nature had a mind, 
Thy fortune was not all unkind, 

Some cause you had to be content. 
Thou ne’er hast heard the din of arms, 
Thy breast no trumpet’s sound alarms, 

A peaceful drudge thy days were spent. 

Go weigh the charger’s fate with thine, 

Drest and caparisoned so fine; 

Now to martial musick dancing, 

Snorting, rearing, bounding, prancing, 

Now the field of glory treading, 

Lame and legless, fainting, bleeding. 
Ah! I have seen him born bevond tite 
main, 
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Each toil forgotten and each danger 
braved, y TOY 
On foreign shores «by: free-born Britons 
slain, 
Starved and destroyed by those his va- 
lour saved. 
Yes, where yon towering cape divides 
the wave, 
Where bled the noblest host of loyal 
Gauls, 
And where yon tides two humbler islands 
lave, 
Inglorious there, the English charger 
falls.* 
Then curse with me this age of steel, 
Till W— ’s heart shall own and 
feel; 
And should one sigh his bosom pass, 
Go thank thy stars that thou wert doomed 
an ass. 





Once I beheld thee by the stable door, 
And down thy face the showers of hun- 


ger flew; 
While the stalled horse had oats and hay 
in store, 
A thistle’s top was all thou hadst to 
chew. 
Harsh was the bite, the prickles sting- 
ing’, 
The blood at every gnash was spring- 
ing; 
There thou like Laz’rus, he like Dives 
stood 


Cramming his pampered maw with 
dainty food. 


But cease thou gentle ass to fret and whine, 
Nor envious be to view the well-fed 
steed; 
Though grooms attend him clad in liv’ries 
fine, 
And man records with pride his noble 
breed; 
Go turn to Talavera’s plain, 
And see the mighty warriour slain, 
Covered with dust and blood on life’s 
last brink, 
He calls a Spanish ass to bring him drink. 
So Dives laid in hell, ’midst torments 
dire, 
Cried: ** Water, Laz’rus, for I burn with 
fire |”? 
Then tell thy kind, their case might still 
be worse, 
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Nor glory seek beside the slaughtereg 
horse. 


But while hail thee on this glad promo. 
tion, 
Still let me just advise thee as a friend; 
Perhaps you donkies have not learn’d the 
notion, 
That happy hours and flowering seasons 
end. 
We mortals find while skies are smijj. 
ing 
Some sullen cloud our hopes beguil. 
Ing; 
Above our heads the thunders burst, 
That lay us level with the dust. 
What if they tax thy bit and saddle, 
Thou must again with beggars wad. 
dle; 
Be beat till every rib is sore, 
And beg thy scrip from door to door, 
Alas! thou oft mayest want a bit of grass, 
Nor pity find from any human ass. 


Yes, trust me, I delight to see thee gay, 
And lovely Laura seated on thy back! 
She, like the forest’s queen in flowery May, 
The envy thou of every other hack, 
And while you pace to Laura’s song, 
Or drag your little car along, 
May fear and shame o’erspread the 
face, 
That dares t’ insult thy honest race: 
Erskine himself shall nobly rise, 
Again a listening senate charm, 
Teach mankind how to sympathize, 
And half creation’s wrath disarm:+ 
Thou too shalt rise in being’s scale, 
And pity for the ass o’er all the world 
prevail. 
—— + eo 


RETROSPECTION. 
[From Elton’s Tales of Romance. | 


IS there who, when long years have past 
away, 

Revisits, in his manhood’s prime, the spot 

Where strayed his careless boyhood, not in 
trance 

Of recollection lost, feels silent joy 

Flow in upon his heart?) Whatever cares 

Entbral his weary spirit, let him feel 

The gale upon his cheek, that whispering 
waves 

The well-known tuft of trees, and dimples 
slow 


* A short time after the massacre of the army of French loyalists at cape Quiberon, 
in 1795, a body of cavalry amounting to 1200, were sent out, but with only three 
months’ provender in the transports. Not being able to effect a junction with the 
royal army, the greater part died of hunger on board: and 300 were carried or, 
shore to the little islands Hedick and Houat, where they were killed off by musketry. 
¢ Alluding to his bill in the peers, to prevent cruelty to domestick animals, 
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The recollected stream, thought’s busy 
train ; 

Shall glance like pictured shadows o’er 
his mind; f 

Each airy castle of enthusiast youth 

Shall dawn upon his fancy, like the towers 

That sparkle in some forest of romance; 

Each shade of circumstance that marked 
the scene 

of young existence, touched with fairy tint 

Sheds beauty not its own; that life of hope 

And generous expectation, when the man 

Was teeming in the boy, and the young 
mind 

Pleased with its own exertion, and acted 
o’er 

Each future impulse, and put forth the 
germs 

Of native character. It cannot be— 

Unless his heart is deadened by the touch 

Of that mere worldliness, which hugs it- 
self 

In a factitious apathy of soul; 

Unless, in vain and vacant ignorance, 

He wondering smiles at those high sympa- 
thies, 

Those pure, unworldly feelings, which 
exalt ' 

Our nature o’er the sphere of actual things; 

Which lend the poet’s gaze its ecstacy, 

And bid the trembling note of musick steal 

Tears down the listener’s cheek;—it can- 
not be 

But his whole heart must soften and re- 
lent 

Amid these peaceful scenes; but the deep 
griefs 

Which time has stamped upon his furrow- 
ed brow 

Must, for a moment, smooth their thought- 
ful trace; 

And e’en the long remorse wild passion 
leaves, 

Rest from the goading of its secret sting. 

Scene of my boyish years! I not disown 

These natural feelings. Let me rest awhile 

Here on this grassy bank; beneath these 
elms 

Whose high boughs murmur with the 
leafy sound 

That soothed me when a child: when, 
truant-like, 

Of the dull chime that summoned me afar 

Nought heeding, by the river-wave I lay, 

Of liberty enamoured, and the muse. 


* Of Mr. Savage, whose name must ever be associated with the d/andi doctores of 
Horace, let me be permitted to indulge the remembrance. His system of tuition was 
calculated to exemplify the theory of the admirable Locke. Ie made instruction pleasant; 
and was therefore listened to and obeyed on a principle of love. Should these insignifi- 
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As yon gray turrets rest in trembling 
shade 

On its transparent depth, the days long 
past 

Press on awakened fancy; when, averse 

From sport, 1 wandered on its loneliest 
banks, 

Where not asound disturbed the quiet air 

But such as fitly blends with silentness; 

The whispering sedge—the ripple of the 
stream, 

Or bird’s faint note; and not a human trace, 

Save of some hamlet-spire in woods im- 
merst, 

Spake to the sight of earth’s inhabiters. 

Then have I rushed, prone from the top- 
most bank, 

And given my limbs to struggle with the 
stream, 

And ’midst those waters felt a keener life. 

How soft the milky temperature of wave, 

Salubrious ‘Thames ! associate with delight 

Thy stream to thrilling fancy flows, when 
faint 

I languish in the sun-blaze; and with thee 

Ingenuous friendships, feats of liberty 

That recked not stern control, and gravely 
sweet 

The toils of lettered lore, and the kind 
smile 

Of Him,* who e’en unbraiding, could be 
kind, 

On soothed remembrance throng. I would 
not feign 

A fond repining which I did not feel; 

1 would not have the intermediate years 

Roll back to second infancy, nor live 

Again the life that haunts my memory 
thus 

With sweet sensations; for the simple child 

Is all unconscious of his pleasant lot; 

His little world, like man’s vast universe, 

Is darkened by its storms; and he, like 
man, 

Creates his own disquietudes and fears; 

And oft with murmurings vain of discon- 
tent, 

Or bursts of idle passion, personates 

His future part; the character of man. 

No—’tis the cant of mock misanthropy 

That dwelis on childish pleasures; which 
the child 

With light insensibility enjoys, 

Or rather scorns; while on his eager view 

The future prospect opens, still in sight, 





cant pages ever meet his eye, he may not be displeased to find that 
The muse attends him to the silent shade. 


I trust I shall be forgiven the excusable egotism, of paying this tribute of gratitude and 
respect to an elegant scholar, and most amiable man. 
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Still ardently desired. The Power all-wise 

Alike to manhood and to infancy 

Has dealt the dole of pleasures and of 
pains; 

And manhood has its toys; its happy 
dreams; 

Its gay anticipations, e’en as youth. 

Not with a sigh of mournful, vain regret, 

I visit these green haunts; this placid 
stream. 

But, while the scene to memory’s retro- 
spect 

Reflects the illusive tint which fancy 
throws 

Upon the distant past, Hope too expands 

Her gilded prospects; and the future 
smile 

With colours indistinct, but beautiful 

As the dim clouds by gleams of daybreak 
tinged 

Ere the red sunrise paints the mountain’s 
brow; 

I so am tramed, that nodepressing gloom 

Has power to damp my shaping energies; 

But still, as when a child, my glance can 
dart 

Bright o’er the illumined future, and cre- 
ate 

Its own ideal world of hope and joy. 


— + eo 


THE CAUSE GAINED 
AND THE COUNSELLOR OUTWITTED. 


[.4n Old Story. ] 


A counsellor wise, as most counsellors 
are, 
Once went to a county assizes;— 
Well—the reader cries out—and his go- 
ing down there 
Shows nothing to me that surprises. 


Patience—reader ungentle, and soon you 
shall know 
As much as I do of the story; 
Learn, that gold is the fount from which 
lawyers’ wits flow, 
Gold only it is gives them glory. 


Our counsellor, whom we'll call Buz, if 
you please, 
Had a cause that was bad at the bot- 
tom; 
*T was one that was not to be grained with 
much ease, 
But if greased in the fist he oft got ’em; 


For his wits were so sharp that ’twas 
oftentimes said, 
By tew men he had e’er been outwitted; 
But what, in this case, gave his client 
some dread, 
Was, that against one as keen he was 
pitted. 
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Now, we’ll fancy the judge in hig full. 
bottomed wig, 
Assisted by most of the quorum, 
Whilst counsellor Buz, and young’ cow, 
sellor Prig, 
Vehemently argued before ’em. 
The rusticks all gaped, and took mow, 
fuls of law, 
As they listened to Buz and his brother. 
Not a whisper was heard, they were brim. 
full of awe; 
Now admiring of this, then of t’othe 





But Buz warmer grew as the cause m, 
ward went. 
His arguments seemed quite convincing; 
Behind stood a client, who, when lp 
seemed spent, 
Took this method to keep him fron 
wincing. 
Whene’er his loud voice seemed to shrink 
to a squeak, 
Five guineas he slipped ’tween his fy. 
gers; 
These gave him new powers and forced 
him to speak 
Loud as Grub street’s stentorian singers, 


This was done many times, my story says 
ten, 
And I see no cause why I should dock it; 
And as oft as he felt them, he at if 
again, 
And slipt them quite sly in his pocket. 
Now Prig feeling no such strong reasom 
as these, 
Slackened much in. his learned ha. 
ranguing; 
Whilst Buz gained the cause with compx 
rative, ease:— 
Thus cash, sometimes saves men from 
hanging ! 
Now Buz felt a longing to count over his 
_ gains; 
For Buz was a lawyer most thrifty; 
And thought, for the trouble he’d given 
his brains, 
He deserved at least forty or fifty. 


So behold, when the court was broke up, 
home he hied, 
To his neat first floor room of a lodg: 
ing; 
Like a ghost through the streets and the 
lanes did he glide, 
And escaped his acquaintance by dodg- 
ing. 
Now observe him alone, seated snug by 
the fire, 
From behind his best spectacles peep- 
ing; 
But, lo! he soon found a misfortune most 
dire, 


And he scarce could refrain from loud 


weeping. 
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for though seldom outwitted by limbs of 
the law, aot 
Whom he treated like so Many ninies; 
fle now found, yet could hardly believe 
what he saw, 
All but two were base counterfeit gui- 


neas ! 


J.M. i. 
Nov. 18, 1810. 
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Washing Colours, for Ladies’? Wear. 


* Your cottons,” said Flavia, “ are cheat- 
ing vile trash ! 

See! the colours all gone, though you 
said they would wash !” 

‘* Yes, madam,” the shopkeeper answer. 
ed—** no doubt, 

I said they would wash: but F meant, 
they’d wash out.” GERRO. 











LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Articles of literary intelligence, inserted by the booksellers inthe Unirep States’ 
GazETTE, will be copied into this Magazine without further order. 


RECENT AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 
By Edward Parker, Philadelphia, 

Published—A Supplement to the first 
edition of a System of Chymistry. Con- 
taining a View of the recent discoveries 
in the science. By J. Murray. 

By Farrand and Nicholas, Philadelphia, 

Published—A Treatise upon the Law of 
Pennsylvania, relative to the proceedings 
by Foreign Attachment; with the Acts of 
Assembly now in force in Pennsylvania, 
on the subject of Foreign and Domestick 
Attachments. By Thomas Sergeant. 

Also—An Essay on Maritime Loans, 
From the French of M. B. M. Emerigou; 
with Notes, and an Appendix, contain- 
ing Translations from the Digests and 
Code of Justinian, and from the Maritime 
Ordinance of Louis XIV. By John E. 
Hall, Esq. Price $3. 

By Johnson and Warner, Philadelphia, 

Published—Memoirs of the Philadel- 
phia Society for Promoting Agriculture. 
To which is added at the request of the 
Society, ‘* Inquiries on Plaster of Paris.” 
Volume 2. 

Also—Knowledge for Infants; or, A 
Form of Oral Instructions for the use of 
Parents and Teachers, By A. Lindley. 

Sermons to Children. By a Lady—a 
new edition improved by a number of 
neat cuts, designed and engraved in Phi- 
ladelphia. 

By James P. Parke and Edward Parker, 
Philadelphia, 

Published—The Wanderer of Switzer- 
land, The West Indies, and other poems. 
By James Montgomery. Two volumes in 
one, embellished with an elegant portrait 
of the author. 

By A. Finley, Philadelphia, 
Published—The Life of Fenelon, Arch- 


bishop of Cambray. By Charles Butler, 
Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, author of Hore 
Biblicz, Hore Juridica, &c. &c. &c. Price 
§ 1 extra boards. 

By Branaan aud Morford, Philadelphia, 

Republished—The English Bards, and 
Scotch Reviewers, a Satire. By lord By- 
ron. Price $ 1 in boards crown 8vo, 

By M. Carey, Philadelphia, and Robinson, 
Baltimore, 

Published—Nos. I, and II, of the Balti- 
more Repertery of Papers on Literary 
and other Topicks. By a Society of Gen- 
tlemen. To be continued Monthly. Price 
$% 5 per annum. 

By Ezra Sargent, New York, 

Republished—The Quarterly Review, 
or London Critical Journal, No. VII. For 
August, 1810. 

Also—The Resources of the British 
Empire. Together with a view of the pro- 
bable result of the present contest be- 
tween Great Britain and France. By Jobn 
Bristed. 

By Wiiliam Wells, Boston, 

Published—Chaplet of Comus; or Feast 
of Sentiment, and Festival of Wit. 

By D. Mallory and Co. Boston, 

Published—In one 8vo. vol. 500 pages, 
illustrated with 14 plates. Price $ 3 50. 
Practical Instructions for Military Offi- 
cers. Comprehending a concise System of 
Military Geometry, Field Fortification, 
and Tacticks of Riflemen and Light In- 
fantry. Also, the Scheme for Forming a 
Corps of a Partisan, and carrying on the 
Petit Guerre. By Robert Stevenson, Esq. 
Revised, corrected, and enlarged. To 
which is annexed, A New Military Dic- 
tionary; containing the French words, 
and other technical terms, now used in 
the Art of War, with other matter con- 
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nected with military operations. By E. 
Hoyt, Brigade Major and Inspector in the 
Militia of Massachusetts. 
By Mune and Francis, Boston, 

Republished—Star in the East; a Ser- 
mon, preached in the parish Chureh of 
St. James, Bristol, on Sunday, February 
26, 189, forthe benefit of the “ Society 
for Missions.to Africa and the East.” By 


the Rev. Claudius Buchanan, L. LD.’ 


from India. ‘To which is added, an Ap- 
pendix, containing the interesting report 
of the Rev. Dr. Kerr, to the Governour of 
Madras, on the state of the Ancient 
Christians, in Cochin and Travancore, 
and an Account of the Discoveries made 
by the Rev. Dr. Buchanan of 200,000 
Christians, in a sequestered region of 
windoostan. 

PROLOSED AMERICAN PURLICATIONS, 
Edward Parxer, and Joseph Delaplaine, 
Phiiadelphia, 

Have engaged to publish—An Ameri- 
can edition of a new and very valuable 
work now printing in Edinburgh, entitled 
The Edinburgh Encyclopedia; conducted 
by David Brewster, L. L. D. Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, and the So- 
ciety of the Antiquaries of Scotland; with 
the assistance of gentlemen eminent in 
Science and Literature. It will be contain- 
ed in about 12 vols. quarto, and be deli- 
vered to subscribers in half volumes quar- 
terly. The publishers will have the assist- 
ance of some of the first literary and sci- 
entifick characters. 

James P. Parke, Philadelphia, 

Intends shortly to publish—Some Ac- 
count of the Jast Journey of John Pember- 
ten, to the Highlands, and other parts of 
Scothand. With a Sketch of his Character. 
By Thomas Wilkinson. 

W. S:.ith, Baltimore, and A. Loudon, Car- 
Lisle, Pa. 

Propose publishing—Travels through 
Turkey in Asia, the Holy Land, Arabia, 
Egypt, and other parts of the world. 
By Charles Thompson, esq. Interspersed 
with the remarks of several other modern 
travellers, illustrated with notes, histo- 
rical, geographical, and miscellaneous. 

E.. J. Coale, Baltimore, 

Proposes to publish—Mnemonika; or, 
the Tablet of Memory. Price 1 50. 

J. Kingston, Baltimore, 

Proposes publishing—History of the 
Ancient Israelites, with an account of their 
Manners, Customs, Laws, Polity, Religion, 
Sects, Arts, and Trades, Division of Time, 
Wars, Captives, &c. Written originally in 
French by the Abbe Fleury, much enlar- 
ged from the Apparatus Biblicus of Pere 
Lamy, and corrected and improved 

throughout, by Adam Clarke, L. L. D. 
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This work will be adorned with a strikin 
likeness of Dr. Clarke, engrayed by Edwin 
of Philadelphia, carefully taken from an 
engraving by the famous Ridley, of Lop, 
don. Price $1 25, bound and lettered 
1 vol. 12mo. 

Mr. Bayard, Princeton, New Jersey, 

Is preparing for publication—A Cate, 
chism for Youth. Intended as a short by 
comprehensive summary of the Doctrines 
and Duties of Christianity. 
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RECENT BRITISH PUBLICATIOns, 

Rees’s Cyclopedia, vol XVI. part I. 

A Treatise on the Statute of Limits. 
tions. By William Ballantine, esq. of the 
inner Temple. 

Surgical Observations, part III. On In. 
juries of the Head, and miscellaneous sul- 
jects. By John Abernethy, F.R. S. 8vo, 7s, 

Posthumous Fragments of Maria Ni. 
cholson; being Poems found among the 
papers of that noted female. 2s. 6d, 

Travels through Denmark and Sweden, 
By Louis de Boisgelin, knight of Malta. 
2 vols. 4to. 3/. 3s. coloured plates 4/. 4s. 

Mr. Robert Kerr is engaged on a Gene 
ral History and Collection of Voyages and 
Travels, arranged in systematick order, 
and illustrated by maps and charts. It is 


> ik 


expected to form eighteen octavo volumes, | 
and to be published in thirty six parts, the © 


first of which will appear on the first of 
January. 

The Chroniclesof Enguerrand de Mon- 
strelet. Translated by Thomas Johnes, 
esq. 12 vols. 8vo. with a quarto volume of 
plates. 77 4s. boards. 

An Inquiry into the Causes producing 
the extraordinary addition to the number 
of Insane. By William Saunders Haslam, 
M. )). 5s. 

Discourses on the Management of In. 
fants, and the Treatment of their Disease, 
Written in a plain, familiar style, to ren- 
der them intelligible and useful to all 
mothers. By John Herdman, M. D. 8vo. 
12s. 

PROPOSED BRITISH PUBLICATIONS. 

Mr. Trotter, of Montalta, near Wick- 
low, has in the press, a work of the high- 
est publick interest, being an account of 
the Travels of the late Mr. Fox, Lord St. 
John and himself, in Flanders and France, 
during the late short peace. It will con- 
tain, besides other curious original matter, 


-a variety of letters of Mr. Fox on classieal 


and other subjects, and circumstantial par- 
ticulars of the last four years of his life 

Mr. Cary is engraving on ten folio plates, 
a Portraiture of the Heavens as they ap- 
pear to the naked eye; constructed for the 
use of students in astronomy. By the Rev. 
Francis Wollaston, F. R. S. 
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